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Community care depends on 
winning over the Government 
and the press 


“Prejudice and ignorance to- 
wards disabled people are still 
rife in our society”, claimed 
Harold Sharpe, one of the guest 
speakers at The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s AGM last month. 

“If community care is ‘not 
achieved in a proper, realistic 
Richard Best 


Harold Sharpe 


manner then I’m afraid we are 
going to always remain a very 
backward society.” 

He put the responsibility for 
achieving community care for 
mentally handicapped people 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
Government and the press. It 
needed “adequate resources” 
and a change of public attitude. 

“We've got to get the Govern- 
ment and the press on our side”, 
he said. 

“The press are the people that 
matter. Why, oh why, do they 
keep perpetuating stereotyped 
images of disabled people which 
are not true?” 


He thought it was “atrocious” 
that mentally handicapped peo- 
ple still lived in state hospitals. 
Even seeing a group of disabled 
people in one of the Society’s re- 
sidential centres brought a lump 
to his throat. 

Harold Sharpe was fed up with 
people telling him how marvel- 
lous or remarkable he was be- 
cause he had a job and lived in 
the community. 

“What a load of rubbish! The 
fact is, if more people were given 
the same chance as I had, there 
would be not one Harold Sharpe, 
but 10,000 — Heaven forbid!” 

Having been educated at one 
of the first Spastics Society 
schools, he thought people 
should not forget what had been 
achieved by the Society. 

“But theré #s still a heck ofa lot 
which could and should be 
done,” he said. 

“We've got to encourage cere- 
bral palsied people to be more 
assertive and to have more self- 
determination. We’ve got to en- 
courage them to think realisti- 
cally. And we’ve got to ensure 
that parents must let go, know- 
ing that their child has a place in 
the world”. 

He was given a standing ova- 
tion. 


Tony Newton, MP, Minister for 
Soctal Security and the Disabled 
was the other guest speaker. See 


page 5. 


Government response to 
report is “inadequate” 


Keen disappointment has 
greeted the Government’s long- 
awaited response to a report on 
Community Care published by 
the Commons Social Services 
Committee last January. 

The Committee put forward 
many recommendations for pro- 
viding community care to men- 
tally handicapped and mentally 
ill people. 

Yet the 26-page response pub- 
lished last month had, according 
to the Community Care Cam- 
paigners, little to offer. It was de- 
scribed as “very disappointing” 
and “inadequate” by Roger Sing- 
leton (Dr Barnardo’s ), Brian Rix 
(MENCAP), Chris Heginbotham 
(MIND) and John Cox (The 
Spastics Society) in a letter to 
Norman Fowler, the Social Ser- 
vices Secretary. 

On the four issues of particu- 
lar interest to the Campaigners — 
families, finance, planning and 
attitudes — nothing concrete was 
offered. 

The Government mentioned 


Invalid Care Allowance to mar- 
ried women but was not con- 
vinced of its priority. There was 
only a short paragraph on respite 
care. 

The Social Services Commit- 
tee had recommended setting 
up a central bridging fund to 
help create alternative services 
for people leaving hospital. The 
Government responded that the 
need for transitional financing 
and the resource implications 
were being “borne in mind.” 

To change public attitudes to 
community care, the Committee 
had recommended a_ public 
education campaign. While the 
Government thought MENCAP’s 
poster campaign “interesting,” it 
preferred to emphasise the suc- 
cess of educational work at more 
local level. 

It will, however, be discussing 
the recommendation, “with in- 
terested parties”. 

The Community Care Cam- 
paigners look forward to receiy- 
ing their invitations. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Child abuse and 
disability 7 


Young win 


dow shopper Tadeusz Piotrowski gazes at the Christmas 
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display of the new Spastics Society shop in Portslade, Hove. Opened 
last month, it took £857 in 2 day's. Manageress Carol Whitchurch is 


sure the shop will exceed its targets. 


Shops set new record! 


The Shops Division of The Spas- 
tics Society is expecting a record 
net profit of over £1 million by 


the end of the year. 

This would compare with last 
year’s net profit of nearly 
£700,000. 


So far this year the shops’ in- 
come has been £2,364,297 — 
32.3 per cent up on last year. 

“We're up on other years by a 
long way,” says John Tough, 
General Manager of Shops. 

He attributes the records part- 
ly to the success of the 10 new 
shops opened this year, to the 
austere economic climate where 
people often can’t afford new 
clothes, and to low inflation. The 
“anything goes” attitude to 
fashion has also played a part, he 
believes. 

“We have a tremendous team 
spirit in the Shops Department, 
with good communication on all 
levels,” says John Tough. 

He plans to open another 11 
shops by April next year. This 
will bring the total number in 
England and Wales to 131. 

“Were working on a 10 year 
plan, and if that’s adopted, then 
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The Spastics Society can look 
forward to very substantial 
profits from its shops. I'm very 
confident about the future.” 

30 per cent of the shops’ pro- 
fits is earmarked for regional 
offices and the rest goes into 
central funding. 


A HELPING 
HAND 
from 


Ee 


Send for FREE MAIL 
ORDER CATALOGUE to 
27 Trinity Rd., London 
SW17 7SF. 


Long-term plan | 
goes ahead 


The Spastics Society needs to 
have an overall strategy and to 
plan long-term. The Executive 
Council made this decision last 
month, adding the rider that it 
should be represented in the 
planning process. 

“I am very pleased that we 
shall have a long-term plan, and 
the sooner we get down to it, the 
better”, said Mrs Joyce Smith, the 
chairman. 

She visualised one or two 
members of the Executive Coun- 
cil on the planning team. 

The decision marks an end to 
the uncertainty about long-term 
planning that has existed since 
the Council decided to disband 
the corporate planning team in 
May. The team had been set up 
two months earlier to establish a 
strategy for the Society for the 
next 5 to 10 years. 

The director, John Cox, was 
delighted about the decision. “As 
a first step we need to examine 
our aims to project the Society 
into the ‘90s within an ever 
changing society”, he said. 

“But if people think such a 
plan can be_ produced by 
November ’86 that unlocks ev- 
ery problem and produces indi- 
vidual answers, they will be dis- 
appointed.” 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment ee the handicapped child 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 
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Indignity at 
the AGM 


At last month’s AGM, I sat in the 
reaf, raised section of the hall 
overlooking the sea of chairs on 
the main floor. 

I was astonished to see that no 
space had been allotted to peo- 
ple in wheelchairs. 

Those arriving early in wheel- 
chairs tried to park at the end of 
rows. One enterprising man had 
a chair removed from the middle 
of the last row and integrated 
himself among the able-bodied 
people. The rest crowded into 
the space between the last row 
and the back wall. They had to sit 
sideways as there was no room 
to turn the wheelchairs to face 
the front. 

Late arrivals had no choice but 
to park their wheelchairs in the 
main entrance, creating a fire- 
man’s nightmare. The carers sat 
on the stairs to be nearby, furth- 
er blocking the area. 

Another indignity was that the 
chairman could not see the 
efforts to participate of those sit- 
ting at the back. One man was 
recognised only after the in- 
tervention of an able-bodied per- 
son nearby. At least one other 
person tried to take part but 
could not be seen. The question 
period was closed before assist- 
ance was Offered. 

Is there no creative way to 
arrange seating — in islands — so 
that people in wheelchairs can 
get a clear view? 

Isn’t awareness, sensitivity 
and integration what we are sup- 
posed to be about? 

Gayle Mooney 

Circulation Supervisor 
Disability Now 

Jobn Cox has promised to bring 
these points to the attention of 
the Executive Council — Editor 


The name game 


During the market research sur- 
vey debate at last month’s AGM, I 
was saddened by Bill Har- 
greaves’ contribution and by the 
audience’s reaction. 

Mr Hargreaves maintained 
that “spastic” is acceptable and 
applicable to him, and that the 
Society should be careful not to 
neglect or risk past achieve- 
ments by changing its name. The 
audience apparently agreed. 

I disagree. Mr Hargreaves and 
I are both committed to this 
organisation, but we are genera- 
tions apart. The Society cannot, I 
think, cling to the views of the 
older generation and alienate 
others. We have to move on. 

The Society’s past achieve- 
ments are undeniable. But the 
past could obstruct positive 
change, if permitted. 

The Society is about services 
and action. Therefore, terminol- 
ogy is secondary. But the survey 
indicated that the public has an 
unclear, incorrect view of the 
Society and the nature of cp. 
Surely there is cause for concern 
there, even about names. After 
33 years people do not know 
what is meant by “spastic” or 
“cerebral palsy”. 

Can we expect public support 
if people do not understand cp 
itself? Cp has 3 types; using only 
one type to explain all three 
compounds confusion, solving 
nothing. Personal preferences 
are not important. Communica- 
tion is. 

The public should not con- 
tinue to have an old-fashioned, 
misguided impression of the 
Society. If the generation gap 
prevails, it will. 


Chris Davies 
Publicity and Information 
Department 
The Spastics Society 
A response to 


Jim Woods 


I read with considerabie interest - 


Jim Woods’ Viewpoint in the 
November issue of Disability 
Now. As Director of Social Ser- 
vices I feel | must respond to the 
points he raises. 

Firstly, The Spastics Society 
did not “panic” in making 
structural changes in the staff 
management of residential units; 
it was a carefully planned and 
thought out process. 

The purpose of the exercise 
was to encourage development 
of the cerebral palsied residents 
and.to ensure that there were 
sufficient members of staff avail- 
able within units to make choice 
and self-determination a reality 
for consumers of our services. 

When I joined the Society in 
1983 the staffing levels in many 
of the units were so low that — to 
put it crudely — staff were left in 
the position of simply feeding 
faces and wiping bottoms. No 
development of the cerebral pal- 
sied person was happening. 

We still have a long way to go 
in developing our residential 
service but I think we are begin- 
ning to piece our act together af- 
ter many years of neglect. 

On the second point, there is 
considerable concern about 
central and local government 
financing of voluntary sector re- 
sidential provision. 

Insufficient money is made 
available to meet the cost of pro- 
viding care and, hence, The Spas- 
tics Society is left to pick up the 
tab. In 1984/5 this amounted to 
some 4 million for residential 
and educational provision. 

This is not acceptable. Com- 
munity care is costly and this 
needs to be recognised by Gov- 
ernment. If it is not recognised, 
The Spastics Society will be 
faced with a real dilemma about 
whether to continue subsidising 
services or not. 

I accept Mr Woods’ view that 
people need to be paid for the 
jobs that they do, and paid a 
realistic wage. Unfortunately, 
given current legislation, for 
many disabled people living in 
residential care this is not possi- 
ble; they are limited to £4 per 
week. 

The Social Security Reviews 
have recommended an increase 
in this sum to £15 per week. 
Whilst welcoming the initiative 
we need to campaign and lobby 
both central and local govern- 
ment to give recognition to the 
abilities of cerebral palsied peo- 
ple and to pay a going wage for 
the job done. 

I note Mr Woods’ comment 
about people in residential cen- 
tres being “sex-starved”. 

The Society is fully aware of 
the problems associated with de- 
veloping, maintaining and sus- 
taining personal relationships in 
the residential environment. We 
hope to put a policy statement 
on this matter to the Executive 
Council early in the New Year. 

With regard to the last point, I 
would stress that The Spastics 
Society does pay the going rate 
for the job. These are laid down 
by the National Joint Council for 
Local Authorities Scheme of 
Conditions of Services. The Soci- 
ety recognises and applies these 
Conditions of Service to its em- 
ployees in residential units. 
John Belcher 
Director of Social Services 


Amongst the issues discussed by 
the Executive Council at its 
meeting in November were 
three of concern to society in 
general. They provoke strong 
personal views and varying opin- 
ions. All of them were consi- 
dered seriously by the Council 
before it arrived at guidelines for 
The Spastics Society. 

The first is embryo research. 

The Powell Bill which was in- 
troduced during the last par- 
liamentary session sought to ban 
all experiments and research on 
embryos. It came after the War- 
nock Report on embryo experi- 
mentation had proposed that ex- 
periments should take place up 
to 14 days provided scientists 
were licensed by a statutory 
body (to include lay representa- 
tives ) and that each project was 
vetted. 

Many people at the time felt 
the anti-lobby was setting the 
pace for debate on this vital issue 
and distorting the arguments by 
using emotional material de- 
signed to shock. 

To counter this emotive 
“propaganda”, an organisation 
called Progress (into embryo re- 
search) was launched last 
month. Its aim is to increase 
knowledge about research into 
the earliest stages of human con- 
ception through an informed de- 
bate between the public, policy- 
makers and_ scientists. This 
would ensure that any legisla- 
tion would be based on full and 
factual understanding of what is 
involved. 

The. issues which Progress is 
trying to promote have some 
relevance to the prevention 
of handicap as well as to the 


Planning for 
the future 


One of the most common prob- 
lems facing parents today is how 
to make suitable financial provi- 
sion for their handicapped chil- 
dren. This can be a most haras- 
sing and costly experience. 

In order to help parents avoid 
the dangers of acting upon incor- 
rect or misleading information, 
in 1979 a group of parents, all of 
whom had handicapped chil- 
dren, combined their technical 
knowledge and expertise as soli- 
citor, professional trustee and 
adviser on planned savings. 

The result was the formation 
of the MSB Plan which remains 
the only system to provide a 
guaranteed “extra comforts 
fund” without affecting the 
handicapped beneficiary’s en- 
titlement to state benefit. 

The Plan may be adapted to 
suit any situation, personal cir- 
cumstances or needs. It is not an 
expensive arrangement requir- 
ing large capital sums, nor will it 
place any financial burden upon 
a family’s budget. Any existing 
inadequate arrangements may 
also be assigned or settled to 
obtain benefit of the Plan. 

An important feature is the 
continuing service afforded to 
the handicapped beneficiary 
which may give peace of mind to 
many parents; for if their child 
became the sole survivor of their 
family, he or she would be sure 
to receive “extra comforts”. 

There is no “selling” involved 
in the Plan, nor do agents come 
knocking at your door. Ali en- 
quiries are dealt with in the stric- 
test confidence by correspond- 
ence and telephone. 

The facilities offered through 
the Plan are not availabie else- 


Executive Council decides 
on embryo research 


treatment of infertility. 

At present the method of pre- 
natal screening — amniocentesis 
— is both distressing and causes 
occasional complications. If ter- 
mination is chosen after this test, 
it must be performed after 16 
weeks and can be physically and 
emotionally damaging. 

Those who favour research 
into reproduction argue that 
mothers who are identified as “at 
risk” might have the pre-embryo 
examined before the 14th day 
when the embryo begins to 
form. 

Normally several embryos are 
fertilised and only some are 
put back into the mother. Where 
the couple were known to be at 
risk of some abnormality, the 
embryos could be screened and 
only normal embryos used in the 
pregnancy. 

Pressure from the parents of 
severely handicapped children 
has been an important factor in 
the establishment of Progress 
which seeks to answer many of 
their questions and anxieties. 

The Executive Council de- 
bated these sensitive and impor- 
tant issues including the possible 
abuse of such research and the 
fundamental moral objections 
which some people have — in- 
cluding some parents of hand- 
icapped children — to any form 
of reseach involving embryos. 

However, they felt that it 
would be irresponsible of them 
to close their minds to consid- 
eration of information and re- 
search which could contribute 
to one of the primary aims of the 
Society: preventing handicap. 

The Council agreed: 

“That the Executive Council 


where and are only applicable to 

people who are disabled. 
Particulars of the Plan are 

available from The Spastics Soci- 

ety’s Centre at Fitzroy Square, or 

direct from MSB Plan Limited, 29 

Rushdene Road, Eastcote, Pin- 

ner, Middlesex HA5 1SW, fel: 01- 

429 1333. 

Charles Lovelock 

Director 

MSB Plan Ltd 


Fashion Services 
for the Disabled 


I was delighted to read the arti- 
cle “Clothes — the big give-away” 
(Disability Now, November). 

I wonder if many doctors and 
social workers who deal with the 
psychological problems of dis- 
abled people really understand 
the depressing effect on them of 
a lack of suitable clothes. You are 
already demoralised by your less 
than perfect body, and inadequ- 
ate, uncomfortable clothes just 
add to your depression. 

I had all the problems men- 
tioned in the article: wearing 
sloppy, ill-fitting uncomfortable 
clothes from one mail order 
house then another, with very li- 
mited choice of material, style or 
colour. 


Then I came across the leaflet © 


from Fashion Services for the 
Disabled at Shipley. 

I met the very efficient Mrs 
Hurrell who is in charge of the 
workshop. She fully discussed 
my physical problems and clo- 
thing difficulties and advised me 
on suitable styles. 

At long last I was free to 
choose my own materials, my 
own colours etc, which is denied 
in mail order shopping. As a re- 
sult, I have beautifully fitting, 
comfortable garments, expertly 
made, which have completely 


supports Progress (the Cam- — 
paign for Research into Re-— 
production) whose aim is to_ 
promote informed debate on 
the value of embryo research, — 
but only within the recom-— 
mendations made by the War- 
nock Committee in which it — 
was proposed that ‘research | 
may be carried out in any 
embryo resulting from invitro 
fertilization ... up to the end | 
of the 14th day after fertiliza- 
tion’.” 

The second issue under dis- 
cussion was the use of animals in 
research. This too provoked a_ 
detailed discussion on the rights — 
and wrongs of the research. 

Further discussion will take — 
place at the next meeting in- 
February and a policy statement 
will be issued. q 

Finally, the Council consi- 
dered the use of Chorionic Vill 
Sampling (CVS). a new pre-natal — 
screening test for abnormalitie 
in the foetus which can: ‘take | 
place at around 8 to 10 weeks of - 
pregnancy. 3 

The Council endorsed the re-— 
commendation of its Medical — 
Advisory Committee that the — 
Society should support evalua- | 
tion of these techniques and the | 
random trials to be carried out at — 
the National Perinatal Epi- | 
demiology Unit at Oxford. 


lifted my whole outlook. ~ 

Fashion Services for the Dis- 
abled is a training centre and 
workshop. Disabled persons and 
relatives can learn about fabrics, 
design, pattern-making and | 
fitting, and garment construc- | 
tion. The workshop designs and | 
makes garments to meet indi- | 
vidual needs. i 

The charges are very modest. 
so the workshop has to be subsi-_ 
dised to enable the highly 
trained and caring staff to cal 
out their work. 

Sadly, time is running out fo 


ei 
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i 
the workshop and funds are 
urgently needed if this work is to | 
be carried on. It cannot be a 
money-making venture. Yet it 
trains people and gives grea 
physical and psychological be- 
nefits to disabled people. 

Any money donated would be 
an investment for the future. 
Joan Hughes | 
“Elsinore” | 
152 Manchester Road FF 
Bury, Lancs BLO OTL ! 
Leaflets are available O : 
Fashion Services for the Dis- 
abled, Unit 300, Saltaire Work- | 
shops, Ashley Lane, Shipley, | 
West Yorkshire BD17 7SR. 

Annoyed 
Regarding your set article | 
in October, I am writing to ex- | 
press my annoyance that you did | 
not point out to the readers that | 
Mr Ciaran Beary is NOT in a} 
wheelchair. 

Nicki Trench 

35 Christina Park 
Totnes 

Devon | 
Point taken. But some ene 
with disabilities might . 
pleased to know that The St 
tics Society is taking on em 
ployees with disabilities. ze t 
tor 


This Christmas there will be no 
Spastics Society newspaper 
advertisements appealing to the 
_ seasonal goodwill of readers, en- 


% couraging them to re-think their 
_ attitudes to disabled people or to 


contribute money to services for 
people with cerebral palsy. 


3 _ That part of the press advertis- 


ing campaign has been scrapped 
so that money can be spent else- 
where — on Value Added Tax. 

In March, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer extended VAT i5 
advertising. This would have put 
another 415,750 on to the Socie- 
ty’s annual VAT bill for advertis- 
ing space, so something had to 
go. 

It is estimated that this years 
VAT bill for space and produc- 
tion will be about £36,000. (Add 
advertising by the Legacies De- 
partment and it comes to 
£51,000. ) 

“It seems ironic that we are 
doing the spade work for care in 
the community, persuading peo- 
ple to examine their attitudes or 
to contribute to our work, and 
the Government is knocking us 
with VAT and making our job 
more difficult,” says Anita Maun- 
sell, head of publicity and in- 
formation. 

In fact advertising is only a 


_ small part of the Society’s annual 


ea sy, Fe 


VAT bill. 

This year it will be paying a 
total of £539,000 to the Treas- 
ury. And together all charities 
will be paying over £15 million. 

The Spastics Society pays VAT 
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Society faces VAT bill of £12 million 


VAT must now be paid on advertising and building 
alterations as well as goods and services 
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on the goods and services it buys 
to give care, education and 
advice to people with cerebral 
palsy. Many of these are statu- 
tory services provided under 
contract to local authorities and 
if they did not exist the local au- 
thority would have to provide 
them. Yet local authorities can 
recover VAT. So can commercial 
companies. Charities cannot. 

This year the Society has had 
to spend money on making al- 
terations in some of its units to 
comply with the Government’s 
code of practice, Home Life. 

Because VAT has also been ex- 
tended to building alterations, 
the Society is having to pay 
twice. 

For example to add 4 more 
bedrooms and a lift to a small re- 
sidential unit in London for 
handicapped people will bring a 
VAT bill of about £20,000. 

In 1981, the Society helped to 
form the Charities VAT Reform 
Group which now has over 300 
members. MPs of all parties sup- 
port it. 

This month representatives 
from the Group will go on their 
annual pilgrimage to the Treas- 
ury to present a list of requests 
for VAT relief in the next budget. 


£500,000 VAT and rising is 
the second Campaign Issues 
leaflet produced by The Spastics 
Society's Lobbying Department. 
Free, from the Information 
Assistant, Lobbying Depart- 
ment, 12 Park Crescent, London. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Social Fund will 
be “a disaster” 
says Jack 
Ashley | 


Norman Fowler’s Social Security 


Reviews came under renewed 
attack during 


, the Queen’s 
Speech debate in the Commons 
on 11 November. 

Jack Ashley MP (Labour ) said 
that disabled people would be 
hit hard by the proposals, parti- 
cularly if the government abo- 


lished the additional allowances 


that go with Supplementary Be- 


 nefit. 
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10 out of 14 additional allo- 
wances are related to disability; 
they make up between 13 and 20 
per cent of the income of dis- 
abled people who depend on 
Supplementary Benefit. Yet, 
according to the Policy Studies 
Institute, the new disability pre- 
mium proposed by the Review 
would at best reach less than half 
of those Supplementary Benefit 
claimants with related health 
needs. 

Jack Ashley also attacked the 


__proposed Social Fund which he 


thousands of disabled people . . . 
Disabled people will receive or 
be refused grants from the fund 


_ depending on where they live 
_rather than their needs”. 


Able-bodied people often mis- 


understand the needs of disabled 
_ people, he said, and it appalls 


severely disabled people that 


be able to decide whether to 
allocate sums from the Social 
Fund. 


Embryo research 
could identify 
genetic 
handicap 


Peter Thurnham MP (Conserva- 
tive ) used the opportunity of the 
Queen’s Speech debate to ex- 
press his concern about legisla- 
tion on the future of embryo re- 
search. 

If the Government did not 
bring forward legislation, he 
said, another Private Member’s 
Bill would be introduced with 
the aim of banning all research. 
He thought the Government 
should set up a working party to 
look at the whole issue. 

He also felt that Enoch 
Powell’s unsuccessful Private 
Member’s Bill to ban research on 
embryos was wrong and did not 
have public support. The re- 
search holds out the hope of 
being able to identify genetic 
handicap at an early stage or 
being able to reduce the inci- 
dence of such handicap. 

He noted that 10,000 children 
are born each year with hand- 
icaps that could be attributed to 
genetic causes. There are 60,000 
severely handicapped children 
in schools in the United King- 
dom and 3,000 children still in 
institutional care. Any research 
that could reduce such figures 
must be allowed to continue, he 
said. 

Furthermore, such work 
could help infertile couples to 
have children and this should 
not be ignored. 

His speech coincided with the 
launch of a new campaigning 
group called PROGRESS which 
is to publicise the case for con- 
tinuing embryo research. 

In a debate on the National 
Health Service in the Lords on 20 
November, Lord Ennals 
(Labour ) remarked that the NHS 
was not in a position to take 
advantage of developments in 
the field of genetic and embryo 
research because of lack of 
funds. Scientists are about to 
identify the defective gene caus- 


ing cystic fibrosis which affects 
4,000 young people in Britain, 
yet the NHS could not take 
advantage of this research. 

Government —recommenda- 
tions that every regional health 
authority should employ two 
consultant geneticists had not 
been implemented in most au- 
thorities. This, together with 
lack of funds to provide facilities 
for testing could mean that the 
health authorities will not be 
able to take advantage of the new 
tests which might detect hand- 
icap at a very early stage. 


Fewer 
children in 
long-stay 
hospitals 


Government figures on the num- 
ber of mentally handicapped 
children in mental handicap hos- 
pitals and hospital units in Eng- 
land show a small decrease. In 
1983, 1,274 children were in 
such accommodation; in 1984 
there were 1,074. However, Ray 
Whitney, Minister for Health, 
pointed out in the Commons on 
30 October that this figure in- 
cluded children in hospital for 
short term care or assessment. 

(A survey published by The 
Spastics Society and EXODUS in 
July suggested that there are at 
least 450 children in long stay 
mental handicap hospitals ). 

The Government figures also 
reveal that 656 of these children 
are accommodated in establish- 
ments with 25 beds or over. 

Jack Ashley MP asked when 
the Government estimates that 
all children will be removed 
from such hospitals. 

Ray Whitney replied that 
health authorities were aware of 
the needs of such children. Plans 
were in hand to move children 
to small, locally based units run 
by the health or local authority 
or into their own homes with 
appropriate support. 

However, he would not set 
dates for the closure of chil- 
dren’s wards. It was important to 
ensure that the children were 
going to appropriate and better 
provision; to impose deadlines 
might prove more of a hinder- 


ance than a help, he claimed. 

There is still much concern 
that children are not being 
moved out of long stay hospitals 
fast enough. A delegation from 
the All Party Disablement Group 
meets Baroness Trumpington 
(who is responsible for this area) 
on 28 November. 


Board and 
lodging is 


The long running battle over 
Norman Fowler's board and 
lodging regulations has entered 
a new phase. He used the debate 
on the Queen’s speech to say he 
intended to reintroduce the reg- 
ulations: it would bring stability 
until the outcome of the Govern- 
ment’s appeal in the High Court 
was known. 

(Mr Justice Mann decided in 
July that the Secretary of State 
did not have the power to intro- 
duce the regulations in the way 


SIMPLY THE BEST IN 
WHEELCHAIRS 


@ Powered and manual 
lightweight chairs. 
e@ A folding Stream liner 


Newton Products, Meadway Works, 
Garretts Green Lane, Birmingham B33 0SQ. 


he had tried to. ) 

The new regulations. will app- 
ly to new claimants but not to 
existing boarders. They will also 
give effect to the increase in 
board and lodging limits for re- 
sidential care and nursing homes 
which come into effect on 25 
November. 

As the Commons Statutory In- 
struments committee has now 
allowed the present revisions to 
the regulations, the site of the 
conflict has returned to the 
courts. The Government’s 
appeal against Justice Mann’s de- 
cision was heard on 25-26 De- 
cember. 

Mr Richard Drabble, repre- 
senting Mr Simon Cotton who 
brought the original case, argued 
that the Social Services Secretary 
had no power to make general 
rules affecting categories of 
claimants seeking parliamentary 
approval. 

As we went to press the judges 
were considering their ruling. 

Brian Lamb 


chair which gives 
easy access fo 
narrow areas. 

e There is the 
perfect chair 
for your needs 
in the Newton 


A manufacturing 
division of 
The Spastics Society 


MW How would you _ define 


“community care?” 
JB For The Spastics Society, com- 


munity care is about establishing 
a comprehensive network of loc- 
al facilities which are responsive 
to the needs of the individual 
and the family, and helping the 
individual to achieve the max- 
imum autonomy they want for 
themselves. 

For many people to be of the 
community means to be within 
it, and that means being accessi- 
ble to people, to services, and 
support networks. 

Community care is also about 
forging relationships between 
“enablers” and disabled people. 

Finally, it is about considering 
the whole needs of a person, not 
just the bit that requires treat- 
ment. 

MW You have talked about the 


myths of community. What are 
they? 

JB First, community care is nota 
cheap option. It can be costly. 

Secondly, it’s not care by the 
community, but it’s about de- 
veloping comprehensive local 
services in the community. 

There’s a lot of misconcep- 
tions about care in the commun- 
ity relating to families, to the “in- 
formal carers”. That places a 
tremendous burden on the fami- 
ly, and in many _ instances 
women. Did you know that there 
are now more women remaining 
at home in this country to care 
for an elderly or disabled relative 
than there are women at home 
rearing children under 5? 

There are other myths. Com- 
munity care is not about dump- 
ing patients from the Health Ser- 
vice and hospitals into a com- 
munity setting, nor about simply 
transferring resources from an 
underfunded health service. And 
it’s talking about the total range 
of services, not just primary care. 


MW How many people would 
The _ Spastics Society be _con- 


cerned with? 
JB There are some 250,000 
adults in mental handicap hos- 
pitals today, and from our survey 
we know there are over 450 chil- 
dren. If we say about a third of 
that adult population will have 
some form of physical disability 
as well as mental handicap, and 
many of those people will have 
some form of cerebral palsy, it 
could be about 80,000 people. 
When you consider that we 
just scratch the surface of people 
who are not in our health or hos- 
pital services at the moment the 
potential is overwhelming. 
MW Can you give some concrete 
examples of what The Spastics 
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CAF Conference 
Charity in danger 
from the State 


To miss the Charities Aid Found- 
ation conference 2 years ago 
would have seemed no great dis- 
aster. But this year, with some 
540 delegates representing char- 
ities, industry, advertising agen- 
cies and consultancies, it was a 
conference that no one commit- 
ted to charitable fundraising 
could afford to miss. One felt 
buoyed up by so much interest; 
there was a new feeling of soli- 
darity. 

Michael Brophy, director of 
CAF, gave us a gallop through the 
recent history of charitable sup- 
port, concluding that with the 
dramatic increase of central gov- 
ernment and quango funding to 
voluntary organisations (up by 
35 per cent since 1979), there 
was a danger of the State, in 
effect, highjacking charity. 

More private sector support 
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Steve and Sylvia Gardner outside their ‘flat, part of the Milton Keynes 


Nigel Tuckett 


Community Care Scheme run by The Spastics Society. 


Community care| 
opportunities and 
barriers fora : 
voluntary organisation | 


Mary Wilkinson talks to John Belcher, 
Social Services Director 


Society is trying to do in com- 
munity care? 

JB Obviously we are campaign- 
ing to dispel the myths, and we 
gave evidence to the House of 
Commons Select Committee on 
care in the community on the 
mentally ill and mentally hand- 
icapped. 

We are about to launch the In- 
dividual Programme Planning 
Service. Every resident in our 
care, every person attending one 
of our industrial units — about 
1,100 people — will have an indi- 
vidual programme plan. This is a 
series of statements about tasks 
and objectives worked out by 
professional staff within the Soci- 
ety, the individual cerebral palsy 
person and that person’s family, 
and reviewed regularly. 

It really is a contract between 
the person and The Spastics Soci- 
ety which will try to build up the 
autonomy of the individual so 
that they have a much greater 
say in running their own lives. 

Then there’s our partnership 
with health services, local au- 
thorities, and other voluntary 
organisations to provide ser- 
vices where that’s appropriate. 

At the Association of Directors 
of Social Services conference in 
September we were approached 
by over 25 local authorities. 

We've set up a whole series of 


for charities was vital, he said, 
and he compared private giving 
in the USA (1.17 per cent of pri- 
vate income, 1.5 per cent of 
corporate giving in 1982) with 
that in the UK (0.3 per cent pri- 
vate income, 0.2 per cent corpo- 
rate giving). 

Lord Carr of Hadley talked of 
the trend towards corporate giv- 
ing at local level: companies per- 
ceive it is in their interest to en- 
courage a healthy community. 

Lord Carr is chairman of Busi- 
ness in the Community, a part- 
nership of business enterprises, 
central and local government, 
chambers of commerce, trade 
unions and voluntary and profes- 
sional organisations. He believes 
BIC has helped to create the 
mechanisms for local part- 
nerships; there are now over 20 
with 2,800 companies involved. 

Emphasis on support at local 
level also came from David Wad- 
dington MP, Minister of State at 
the Home Office. He welcomed 
the Council for Charitable Sup- 
port set up by CAF to help de- 
velop community trusts (inde- 
pendent charitable trusts aiming 
to find and use funds to help loc- 


meetings and we are well adv- 
anced on a number of schemes. 
What’s interesting about these 
proposals is that revenue and 
capital funding will come from 
the statutory sector; the exper- 
tise from The Spastics Society. 


MW This idea of partnership was 
a theme in Tony Newton’s AGM 
speech, wasn’t it? 

JB Yes. But it’s important that 
local authorities came to us. 
Banging on the doors of local au- 
thorities and saying what you 
want may have worked in the 
1970s but I don’t think it works 
so effectively in the 1980s be- 
cause local authorities are sev- 
erely constrained financially. 

The Cinderella service has al- 
ways been the physically dis- 
abled because there is no statu- 
tory requirement laid down to 
provide for them. 

We certainly welcome the in- 
itiatives by central government 
to involve voluntary organisa- 
tions in the planning process. 

We want to encourage Spas- 
tics Society representation on as 
many JCCs as we can. 


MW What barriers do you see to 
improving community care for 


disabled people? 
JB Well, information and advice 


services to disabled people are 
woefully lacking. For example, 
only 67 per cent of disabled peo- 


al communities ). 

The Home Office and the De- 
partment of the Environment are 
between them earmarking about 
£100,000 a year for 3 years to 
“pump prime” local community 
trusts in England, and the Welsh 
Office is considering some help 
in Wales. 

So much emphasis on local 
help was of some concern to 
national charities. One question- 
er from the floor asked, per- 
tinently, whether local fundrais- 
ing might not mean that money 
is going where it is least needed, 
whereas national charities can 
channel funds to areas of most 
need. 

Another thought that the Gov- 
ernment should show tangible 
support for the private sector by 
making some tax concession to 
private givers as is done in the 
USA. 


A company panel composed . 


of representatives from Lex Ser- 
vices, Citibank, Esso Petroleum 
and Conoco UK supplied some 
helpful hints to smaller charities 
who may not be au fait with 
approaching big companies. 

In the afternoon, there was a 


get. sponsorship for 


ple in 1981 claimed the Sup- 
plementary Benefit to which 
they were entitled. At today’s 
prices that is about £17 a week. 

Income support is also crucial. 
It is obviously an issue about 
finance; but it is also about pro- 
viding dignity to disabled peo- 
ple, giving them sufficient in- 
come so that they can make 
choices about their own lives. 

90 per cent of carers are un- 
able to claim the Invalid Care 
Allowance simply because 
they’re women. 

Education is another barrier. 
We need to provide a compre- 
hensive, integrated education 
service up to, and including, the 
age of 25 for those people who 
want it. 

Employment. People receiv- 
ing Supplementary Benefit are 
not able to earn more than £4 
per week or they start to forfeit 
their Supplementary Benefit. We 
welcome the Government’s re- 
cent recommendation for £15 
per week, but it’s still not break- 
ing that poverty trap. 

Then there’s accommodation. 
What is needed is ordinary hous- 
ing in ordinary streets in ordin- 
ary communities. There’s abso- 
lutely no reason why with 
appropriate support networks, 
those living options should not 
be available to 98 per cent of dis- 
abled people. 

Transport is another barrier. 

Now, if we look at the broader 
issues of providing services and 
service planning: we talked ab- 
out the fact that there’s no leg- 
islation. The Chronically Sick 
and Disabled Persons Act is 
toothless — it needs to be rein- 
forced. 

The 1981 Education Act offers 
us an opportunity because it re- 
quires every local authority to 
produce a statement of need — 
not only a child’s education re- 
quirements but social and other 
needs too. I believe that this con- 
cept should be extended to 
adults. Our Individual Program- 
me Plans will produce state- 
ments of needs. But should this 
not happen nationally? 

We've touched on planning — 
that’s another barrier — and, of 
course, there’s finance. 


MW At the Community Care 
Campaigners meeting with Gov- 
ernment ministers, it was said 
that if existing money was used 
effectively. maybe more money 


would not be necessary. 
JBI can accept that there are mil- 


lions of pounds locked up in the 
Health Service in acute care ser- 
vices. As wards close, as hospit- 
als close, that money could be 


choice of 4 workshops. 

The one on creative spon- 
sorship offered nothing very ori- 
ginal. We all know it is easier to 
capital 
rather than revenue costs. A 
good question, imperfectly 
answered, was “How do you 
package mental illness?” 

The covenants workshop 
agreed that a standard form of 
presentation might attract more 
public giving, and charities were 
willing to support CAF advertis- 
ing. 

The day closed with a lively 
session on fundraising ideas. 
Representatives of 4 very diffe- 
rent charities, including Andrew 
Ross from The Spastics Society, 
offered some “good” ideas. 

Andrew Ross 
John Rowe 


IEE ize-givin 
and exhibition 
Absolving the 
social conscience 


The Institution of Electrical En- 


gineers (the IEE) is the highly. 


_community and attend a local 
‘day-care resource, we need a fee 


transferred from a_ hospital- 
based service to a community- 
based service. a. 

The major source of funding 
for community care has come 
from joint finance arrangements: 
£20 million a year of new money — 
has been made available. Yet in 
its recent report, The Associa- 
tion of County Councils esti-— 
mated that for care in the com- 
munity to be a reality, £500 mil- 
lion a year of new money needs 
to be made available! 

For the Society to provide a 
service for a handicapped school 
leaver who wants to live in the 


of about £15,000 a year. Local 
authorities are prepared to pay 
around £12,000 per year. So the © 
Society is subsidising its residen-_ 
tial and educational service to 
the tune of about £4 million. 

If we could even halve that 
subsidy it would free us to de- 
velop new and exciting services — 
that would be far more respon- 
sive to the needs of individuals 
within those communities. 


MW Tony Newton also said in 
the AGM speech that he was — 
keen to promote the work of The — 
Spastics Society. How best could — 


this be done? 4 
JB There are a number of issues 
we have raised with central gov- — 
ernment recently. 

For example, ensuring board — 
and lodging payments for dis- 
abled people are adequate. £180 
per week in no way goes to meet 
the cost of providing care — or 
“enabling services”, as we prefer 
to call them. The Minister has 
been very fair in that he’s asked if — 
we would be prepared to have 
an independent firm of consul- 
tants verify our services, and ~ 
we've said “Yes”. 

Bridging finance also con- 
cerns me. If we are to provide a 
range of services for disabled © 
people as we move away from an 
institutional, residential service 
into more of a community set- 
ting, what can central govern- — 
ment do for organisations like 
ours to ensure that money can 
be made available, even if it’s 
only for a short time? | 

We would like to see govern- © 
ment initiatives for specific — 
groups too, such as the pro- — 
foundly handicapped school- — 
leaver. g 


Ne eye oats “ mage 


Sharing Caring — Caring, Equal — 
Opportunities and the Volun- — 
tary Sector is anew booklet pub-— 
lished by the Community Care — 
Project. 95p from NCVO, 26 

Bedford Square, London WC1.- 


prestigious professional body — 
which represents many — 
thousands of electrical en- 
gineers in this country and 
throughout the world. 
The Institution inaugurated a — 
three yearly competition in — 
IYDP to, as Sir Redmond (a Fel- © 
low of the IEE and chairman of — 
the panel) said, “...underline © 
the concern of this Institution | 
for the more human aspects of 
engineering which are too often » 
forgotten in the light of other ap- 
plications.” } 
Without detracting from the 
spirit of this statement, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the social — 
‘conscience of the IEE is absolved _ 
by one triannual competition, _ 
especially when the result this | 
year was so controversial. ‘ 
There were two prize win- | 
ners: an eye-gaze operated com- | 
puter and an electronic bladder 
control device. The designers re- 
ceived £5000 cheques from the 
IEE last month presented by 
Tony Newton MP, Minister for 
Social Security. 
The Brindley-Finetoch Blad- 
der Controller was developed by — 
Continued on next page | 
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What the Government has done and will 
do for people with disabilities 


Tony Newton, Minister for Social Security and the Disabled, 
spoke at this year’s AGM of The Spastics Society * 


I am grateful, indeed delighted, 
to have been asked to come to 
The Spastics Society’s AGM. 

I want to talk today about 3 
areas that fall within my respon- 
sibilities as Minister for the Dis- 
abled, some of which have been 
touched on already by Harold 
Sharpe. They are: financial sup- 
port, the provision of services, 
and creating jobs for disabled 
people. 

The long-term aim that we 
have expressed as a Government 
— and I think in these generalised 
terms it should be expressed by 
any political party in this coun- 
try — is to work towards a cohe- 
rent system of social security be- 
nefits for people who are long- 
term sick and disabled. 


Social security 


Developments over the past two 
decades have been quite signi- 
ficant, and I hope that we have 
made some further steps for- 
ward. 

For example, we have elimin- 
ated the so-called “invalidity 
trap”, which is a technicality I 
shall not attempt to explain, but 
which did keep down the be- 
nefits of a significant number of 
sick and disabled people — up to 
.70,000 on some estimates. 

We have taken the Mobility 
Allowance out of tax. 

And we have introduced the 
Severe Disablement Allowance. 
Some people here may have re- 
servations about its title and ab- 
out some of the qualifying condi- 
tions, but it does represent a use- 
ful step forward towards the 
kind of coherent and compre- 


“hensive system of benefits which 


everyone would like to see. 
What we have to acknowledge 
is an astonishing lack of informa- 
tion about the numbers of dis- 
abled people in this country and 
their needs. The Office of 
Population Censuses and Sur- 
veys is now undertaking the 
most wide-ranging survey of the 


circumstances and numbers of 


disabled people that has ever 
been conducted here. It will pro- 
vide information which will help 
us to plan social security benefits 
more effectively and, I hope, to 
plan social and health services as 
well. Your Society has helped to 
design this survey and to publi- 
cise it among disabled people. 


| REPORTS 


Continued from previous page 
Peter Donaldson at the Medical 
Research Council’s Neurological 
Prostheses Unit, and uses a 
method of treating incontinence 
by electric stimulation of the 
appropriate nerves in the spinal 
column. The equipment com- 
prises an implanted receiver 
plus a pocket sized control unit, 
and there are now almost 100 
patients, mostly with spinal in- 
juries, who have gained some be- 
nefit from the system. 

CEDRIC, the eye-gaze control- 
led computer, was the other 
prize winner. This device caused 
a ripple of controversy when it 
was mentioned in Disability 
Now in November and Decem- 
ber 1984. 

The device is certainly a skilful 
piece of engineering, which can 
determine where on the compu- 
ter screen the user is looking. 
The screen usually displays a 
menu from which the user can 
select either environmental con- 
trol functions or letters and 
words for communication. 


Partly because of lack of informa- 
tion, our recent Social Security 
Review did not attempt to deal 
with disability benefits. 

But disabled people are, of 
course, affected by the major 
income-related benefits: Hous- 
ing Benefit and Supplementary 
Beneift. 

As you know, we have not put 
forward a variety of proposals for 
consultation. I am not in a posi- 
tion to communicate final deci- 
sions or final proposals to you 
this morning, but we have had a 
wide range of comment from 
groups and individuals, some 
7,000 representations in all, in- 
cluding The Spastics Society. 

I want to move now to com- 
munity care. 

You know, of course, that the 
report of the Social Services 
Committee on community care 
for mentally ill and mentally 
handicapped adults gave 
wholehearted support to the 
general aim of community care. 

However, the care provided in 
the community must be better 
suited to people’s needs than the 
care that was being provided in 
the institutional setting. That is 
not quite the same as the point 
about resources, though 
obviously resources are relevant 
to it. 


Service provision 


Living in the community will not 
be better for disabled people un- 
less we make sure that the ser- 
vices and the provision and pub- 
lic attitudes make it genuinely 
so. 
Certainly The Spastics Society 
has been playing a very impor- 
tant part in developing public 
attitudes in this field, in reshap- 
ing its own work and in pressing 
central government to develop 
its thinking and its policies and 
the guidance it gives to local and 
health authorities. 

Because of this I was particu- 
larly pleased that we were able 
to give you a grant of £250,000 
from the  pound-for-pound 
scheme towards the capital costs 
of Beech Tree II, the residential 
unit near Preston for severely 
behaviourally disturbed  chil- 
dren. It is by far the largest grant 
we have made from that scheme. 

But community care will only 
go well where there is consulta- 


But is CEDRIC in general use? 
Does it have good service and 
support? Is it making a significant 
contribution to the quality of life 
of people with disability? 

The answer is not yet. 

One wonders whether a piece 
of equipment costing £10,000 
can fulfil these requirements for 
entry to the competition. 

At the accompanying exhibi- 


Andrew Downing, inventor, 
with CEDRIC. 


tion and co-ordination of the 
efforts of the different bodies in- 
volved — local authorities, health 
authorities and the voluntary 
bodies. Even within local author- 
ities the co-ordination between 
the Education Department and 
the Social Services Department 
is not always what might be de- 
sired, and too often different au- 
thorities are not working 
together as well as they should 
be and not working well enough 
with the voluntary sector either. 

There is an important role 
here for The Spastics Society and 
for other major voluntary orga- 
nisations to make sure you are 
banging on the doors at ground 
level where the services have to 
be provided, and that those mak- 
ing decisions in health author- 
ities and local authorities are 
aware of what you feel and the 
need for them to get together 
with each other and with you. 

An effort of that kind is often 
worth 10 tons of ministerial pap- 
er circulated round the country. 

So I would urge you not just to 
look at me as the Minister and 
say, “Why don’t you do some- 
thing?” I will certainly do what I 
can. But what I can do and what 
my colleagues in the Health De- 
partment, the Department of 
Education and many other parts 
of central government can do 
depends crucially on what you 
do on the ground and the sense 
of commitment and enthusiasm 
which you communicate at local 
level. 

We have helped to increase 
the input of voluntary societies 
through the Joint Consultative 
Committees. Those. arrange- 
ments are in their infancy, but I 
hope you will do your best to 
ensure that they work. 

The work of The Spastics Soci- 
ety is something we are very 
keen to promote not just for it- 
self but because we believe it 
can help to maximise what the 
community can do in an area 


_where there is never likely to be 
all the resources that everybody 


would like. 

This leads me to the Govern- 
ment’s Green Paper on the role 
of social services departments to 
be published in due course. 
There has been some anxiety 
among voluntary organisations 
that the Government has in mind 


tion, where a few of the other 
entries were on display, some of 
the judges did not even appreci- 
ate that the exhibits had been in 
the competition. 
Perhaps CEDRIC can mesme- 
rise too! 
Peter Watts 
UMIST 


East Regional Conference 


Care in the 


community — 
striking the 
right balance 


“Care in the Community — Strik- 
ing the Right Balance” was the 
subject of The Spastics Society’s 
East Regional Conference held at 
Meldreth Manor School on 21 
September. This was a subject 
close to my heart — and, I am 
sure, to the hearts of many other 
disabled people. 

As usual, there was a low turn- 
out of disabled people, which I 
find disappointing since the fu- 
ture of independent living for 


to pass the responsibilities of 


“What I can do 
depends crucially on 
what you can do on the 
ground and the sense 
of commitment and 
enthusiasm which you 
communicate at local 


level” 


local authorities to voluntary 
organisations. 

I want to make it very clear 
that there is no question of us 
seeking to do this. What we are 
concerned about is that local au- 
thorities should see it as an im- 
portant part of their role to en- 
sure that the resources and the 
innovative capacity and the 
energy of the voluntary sector is 
put to good use and not simply 
left to operate on its own. It is a 
partnership we are looking for. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
concern facing any of us in- 
volved with the problems and 
needs of disabled people is how 
to promote greater opportuni- 
ties for them. 

I want to touch on 3 areas: em- 
ployment, housing and access. 


Employment 


In employment, the main thrust 
of our policy, as of yours, is to 


_ seek the greater integration of 


those with disabilities alongside 
their able-bodied counterparts, 
and to make sure that the re- 
sources available for achieving 
this are used as effectively as 
possible. 

No-one can be happy with the 
present level of unemployment. 
But even against this difficult 
background, some 71,000 dis- 
abled people were placed in em- 
ployment last year by job cen- 
tres, an increase of some 3 per 
cent over the previous year. 

There is also a growing provi- 
sion of places under the Shel- 
tered Placement Scheme: 450 
were provided last year. I am 
pleased that The Spastics Society 
is extending its own involve- 
ment by running Sheltered 
Placement Schemes which pro- 
vide integrated job opportuni- 
ties for severely disabled people 
in open employment. I hope it 


people with disabilities will 
probably be decided at such 
conferences. How are organisa- 
tions supposed to find out what 
we, the disabled, want if we do 
not make our voices heard? 

Keith Hutchinson, Nursing 
Officer for North East Essex 
Health Authority, spoke first on 
“A Home of our Own” — in the 
National Health Service. It’s sur- 
prising what the NHS can do 
when they put their heads 
together! 

Mr Hutchinson explained that 
in NE Essex they have a number 
of group homes for mentally and 
physically handicapped young 
people. These people live their 
own lives, deciding for them- 
selves what food they are going 
to buy or where they are going 
for the evening. 

The next speaker, John Bel- 
cher, Director of The Spastics 
Society’s Social Services, gave 
the Society’s view on Care in the 
Community. Among other 
topics, he talked about disabled 
people who wish to live inde- 
pendently, but with their fami- 
lies. According to the Society, 
they seem to have been forgot- 


Richard Best 


will encourage other voluntary 
bodies. 

On housing, you may know 
that the Government has under- 
taken a comprehensive review 


of the Home Improvement 
Grant system and published a 
Green Paper. 

Two options are put forward 
for the particular problems of 
disabled people: to adapt the 
main grant arrangements or to 
introduce a separate system tai- 
lored specifically for them. In 
either case, you can be assured 
that grants will be retained for 
essential adaptations. 

This year has seen a very signi- 
ficant development in access for 
disabled people. On 1 August, 
for the first time in this country, 
enforceable regulations came 
into effect to ensure that all 
floors of new offices and shops 
and single-storey factories, edu- 
cational and public buildings are 
designed and built so that dis- 
abled people can use them. 

I know there has been con- 
siderable concern about the 
consultation document on the 
regulations and guidance for ac- 
cess to cinemas. Can I just 
emphasise — because there has 
been a good deal of misunder- 
standing — that the aim of Home 
Office ministers is to widen ac- 
cess opportunities for disabled 
people and blind people not to 
increase the restrictions. 

Looking at all these issues, I 
hope we can agree that very con- 
siderable progress has been 
made — but not as much as you or 
I would like. 

I welcome the. work that you 
do in helping to create the pub- 
lic attitudes which can help me 
as a politician and a minister to 
help you as a voluntary organisa- 
tion to make that progress go 
faster. 

*The speech has been edited. 


ten in everyone’s rush to setup 
independent living schemes. - 

Keith Smith, Chairman of the 
Letchworth Spastics Society, was 
the final speaker. Keith, who is 
severely handicapped and un- 
able to speak, showed a -video 
which told how he lives. inde- 
pendently in his own home. His 
life depends on outside help and 
friends who come in.at various 
times to help with personal care, 
housework, and so on. 

In the afternoon there were 
study groups, discussions and a 
question panel. 

I thought that the questions 
for the groups were slightly mis- 
leading, eg “Living in the com- 
munity — should permission be 
sought from parents, local au- 
thorities, residents’ associations, 
etc?” I was hoping for someone 
to say, “Why should people with 
disabilities seek permission. to 
live in the community?” But no 
one did. 

All in all, a very good confer- 
ence, well organised and.a good 
attendance. The East Region 
prides itself on its conferences, 
and so it should. 

Maria Brooks 
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Sharing the burden of responsibility 


A battered single-storey building 
on a particularly bleak stretch of 
the Battersea Park Road, London, 
houses a charity and a registered 
company called SHARE. It isn’t 
much to look at. But what it has 
achieved for many people with 
disabilities in search of employ- 
ment transcends its setting. 

Mark Jordan is one of those 
people. In a wheelchair with spi- 
na bifida, he had been unem- 
ployed for 18 months since leav- 
ing school and came to SHARE in 
March 1984 fresh from an office 
skills course. 

“Anything you did was just for 
the sake of it, whereas at SHARE 
you are doing the jobs for real. In 
fact, SHARE is my first taste of the 


The SHARE Community for 
employment and rehabilita- 
tion is 15 years old and has 
just taken on its latest group 
of physically disabled, men- 
tally disabled and mentally ill 
trainees. Simon Crompton 
went to see how it works. 


model of a theory of rehabilita- 
tion. It is based on the concept of 
Mutual Aid Self Help, or MASH, 
which means using resources 
possessed by people co-oper- 
ating to secure achievements 
not available to individuals 
working in isolation. Self help in 
community and freedom with 
responsibility are the key terms. 


Simon Crompton 


Trainees working on the computer project. 


Chief Executive Kate Orchin 
believes that SHARE is unique. 


real world,” he says. 

“My horizons have been wide- 
ned so that I now do things that I 
never dreamed I would do, in- 
cluding going on an activity holi- 
day where I abseiled down a 100 
foot cliff, canoed and sailed. You 
need trust and team spirit for 
this, and SHARE’s main aim is to 
make you do things by helping 
each other.” 

Mark is now working for 
Wandsworth Council. 

The Self Help Association for 
Rehabilitation and Employment 
(to give its full name ) takes up to 
50 people with disabilities who 
have been unemployed for 8 
months or more, trains them ina 
variety of work skills on the pre- 
mises, funds them to take other 
vocational courses and, most sig- 
nificantly, tries to give them sup- 
port and motivation. 

The aim is to give people 
enough self-confidence to 
approach life with a more posi- 
tive attitude and, if that is what 
they want, to go out and get jobs. 
Mark’s experience isn’t the only 
one that testifies to the success 
of the approach — ringing round 
ex-clients recently, SHARE 
found that around 80 per cent of 
them now had jobs. 

The organisation was founded 
in 1960 by Tom Hood, a Quaker 
who had been disabled in the 
war, and is his working 


“We're unique in that the 
trainees and staff are all ex- 
pected to co-operate with each 
other and help one another out.” 

Trainees, of which there are 
40 at present, are referred to 
SHARE from the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission and “usually 
come for 3 days a week for a 12- 
month period. If they like SHARE 
they can come full-time for 4 
months. Their wages— £15 a day 
plus a &6 bonus for good 
timekeeping — are paid by the 
MSC, 

The choice of which work 
trainees participate in is largely 
theirs. There are 10 projects to 
chose from — computers, word 
processing, clerical, catering, 
typing, reception, wages, print- 
ing, cleaning and book-keeping — 
and each has its own supervisor. 
These are employed through the 
MSC’s Community Programme, 
but their wages are topped up by 
SHARE’s own funds which come 
from appeals, trusts and grants 
from Wandsworth Council. 

SHARE’s philosophy of free- 
dom and_= responsibility is 
reflected in its organisation — 
notably the trainees’ alliance, 
which meets every week and 
gives trainees the opportunity to 
discuss any grievances, work 
problems or personal problems. 


“They can be very produc- 
tive,” says Maureen, trainees’ 
committee minutes secretary. “If 
there is any discontent, we write 
off to the council of management 
about it.” 

There is also responsibility for 
trainees in some of the work pro- 
jects. By updating the Commun- 
ity’s unique self-help organisa- 
tion information bank and pro- 
ducing its bi-monthly bulletin 
Self Help Spotlight, the trainees 
are creating something needed. 
Other jobs, such as serving in the 
canteen or the small shop seem 
quiet and far from demanding, 
but might provide options 
which some people prefer. 

“We use a subtle form of 
motivation to build up confide- 
nce,” says Michael Luvaglio, per- 
sonnel and administrative mana- 
ger, who deals with many of the 
personal problems. “We help 
people see they can’t do every- 
thing, and we all have skills in 
different areas.” 

A broad range of people have 
to be helped to adjust and fit in 
with others — SHARE has seen 
ex-directors, academics and 
surgeons as well as those who 
have never been employed. 

“We had a young man with a 
PhD who helped discover North 
Sea oil, and then became dis- 
abled in an accident,” says 
Michael. “He’d applied for 200 
jobs after that and was refused by 
everyone because you could see 
the chip on his shoulder.” 

“In 6 weeks he changed his 
attitude, because he started to 
realise there were people worse 
off than him — he saw what he 
had to offer and that he’d been 
selfish. He’s earning more than 
ever now, having rock and dirt 
samples sent from all over the 
world.” 

“Sometimes you have to con- 
front people and tell them 
they're using their disability 
selfishly,” he says. 

SHARE can’t promise mita- 
cles, and wandering around the 
workshops I felt its very relaxed 
atmosphere might~ not suit 
everyone. People are chatting as 
they work, sitting around, mak- 
ing tea. No one cracks the whip, 
but the lack of work pressure 
seems to be deliberate: SHARE 
want to induce a feeling of com- 
munity and belonging rather 
than competition and this mood 
is promoted by emphasising lit- 
tle rituals like birthdays and re- 
tirements with cards and parties. 
Hopefully, SHARE also proves to 
its trainees that this isn’t the only 
community they have a place in. 

“I looked up rehabilitation re- 
cently,” says Kate Orchin, “and it 
means acceptance. I think that’s 
very important — we want to 


_ help people accept themselves.” 


A bright idea for wheelchair users 


Two fourteen-year-olds, Georgi- 
na Williams and Clare Spencer, 
from Gwent, have designed a 
“fold-a-bag” for people who use 
wheelchairs. 

Instead of having to reach be- 
hind you or hold a heavy bag on 
your knee, you just unclip one 
handle of the bag from the 
underside of an arm rest, open it 
out like a concertina, and if 
necessary slip it to the other arm 
rest. Inside there are pockets, 
loops and slots for keys, money, 
make-up, pens, pad and a specta- 
cle case. 

The girls thought up the idea 
when Georgina’s mother had an 
accident and started to use a 
wheelchair. The bag has been 
tested by residents at a centre for 
disabled people. 

The bag was one of 11 win- 
ning designs in this year’s 


The Fold-a-Bag, unfolded. 


Schools Design Prize organised 
by the Design Council and spon- 
sored by Thorn EMI. 

HRH Princess Anne presented 
the prizes on 12 November. The 
girls received a total of £150 and 


their school, Monmouth Com- 
prehensive, has the option of a 
cheque for £200 or a Thorn EMI 
Ferguson video recorder. 

Now they have to find a manu- 
facturer. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Actions speak 


louder than words 


Debbie Ounstead reports 
This year’s meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of Action Européenne 
des Handicapés took place on 
the banks of the Rhine at Ober- 
winter last month. 

AFH is a small committee with 
representatives from several 
European countries. Set up in 
1981, this voluntary group aims 
to put pressure on the EEC to 
take all possible measures to im- 
prove the integration of disabled 
people. 

The meeting was attended by 
representatives from Germany, 
Luxembourg, Britain, the 
Netherlands and Denmark. 

Questions had been raised in 
the European parliament to find 
out what progress member 
countries had made on, for ex- 
ample, architectural nmieasures 
for housing and public building, 
progress on integrated job 
opportunities and special prog- 
rammes for training young peo- 


LESBIAN & GAY UNIT 


Unit Workers (6) 


(Haringey PO1 — Salary ona scale from 
£11,937-£12,825) 


Senior Administrative Officer 
(SO1 - Salary ona scale from £10,632-£11,295) 


Principal Committee 


Secretary 


(Haringey PO1 — Salary onascale 
from £11,937-£12,825) 


All the salaries quoted include 
£657 London Weighting. 


Haringey Council is committed to equal opportunities. It has already 
begun to work for a fair deal for the lesbians and gay men who © 
live, work or study in the Borough. A Sub-Committee is to be estab- _ 
lished to act as a link between the Council and the lesbian and gay 


communities. 


We now want to recruit a team to co-ordinate and develop initiatives _ 
designed to ensure that Haringey provides services which reflect the 
needs and wishes of lesbians and gay men in the Borough. 


All applicants must have direct experience of the lesbian or gay com- 
munities. Within the team there needs to be experience of the black, — 
minority ethnic and disabled communities and a// applicants must be — 
committed to challenging discrimination on grounds of disability, race 
and sex. Formal qualifications are not necessary, although the — 
Senior Administrative Officer must have previous administrative ex- 
perience and be able to type. For the Unit Worker posts, experience — 
in voluntary work, or training, or local government would be useful, y 


but not essential. 


Applicants for the post of Principal Committee Secretariat should | 
have experience of committee work at a Senior level, preferably ina | 
local authority or similar body, be fully conversant with Committee — 
procedures and be able to work on their own initiative. You will attend | 
the Sub-Committee as the Borough Secretary’s representative, and }; 
will also act as a link with the six community based sub-groups which ~ 
will report to the Sub-Committee. There will also be other duties _ 
within the Committee Group in which this Sub-Committee is based — 
(Community Affairs/Education/Social Services). Attendance at even- _ 
ing meetings will be required, for which overtime is bald (or time-off — 


in lieu). 


3000 Ext. 3526. 


Application forms and written details for the posts of Unit Workers, — 
and the Senior Administrative Officer are available from Angela 
O'Connor, Community Affairs Service, London Borough of Haringey, — 
35 Station Road, Wood Green, London, N.22. Telephone 01-881 < 


Information is also available on tape, in the following languages: 
Greek, Turkish, Bengali, Urdu, Gujerati, Hindi, Punjabi and Mandarin. 
For an application form and job description for the post of Principal — 
Committee Secretary telephone 01-881 6065 (24-hour answering 
service) quoting reference no: MS G/L f 


Closing date: 20th December, 1985 


eiarin 


Progress with humanity 3K 
Haringey is an equal opportunity employer. We 
welcome your application which will be 
considered on merit, irrespective of race, marital 
status. sex or any disability you may have. 


ple with severe disabilities. “a 
The answers seemed to b 
vague and unsatisfactory. 
Discussions had taken. place 
between Herr Hirrlinger, presi 
dent of AEH, and Herr Seefeld. 
vice-director for economic 2 d 
social affairs at the Council of 
Europe, about the problems of 
medical and professional rehabi- 
litation, long-term unemploy- 
ment among disabled persons, 
and the need for an identity card 
which is recognised in all mem: 
ber countries. 
The continuing effect of the 
economic recession is apparent 
in many EEC countries where re- 
ductions in social security and 
social legislation have been tak- 
ing place. 
But AEH has learned that the 
EEC works slowly: sometimes 
the interests of individual mem- 
ber states conflict with the broad 
interests of the EEC. Until An 
has permanent, paid staff 
seems unlikely that it can make 
much impact. : 
At the moment AEH is better 
at disseminating good practice 
in integration than it is at lob- 
bying for change. 


a ee 


The maltreatment of children 
throughout the United States 
appears to be increasing in spite 

_ of all our efforts. 

Today countless thousands of 
American children are being 
permanently injured, physically 

and mentally, as a result of 
physical and verbal abuse in- 
flicted by parents and caretakers. 

The National Center of Child 
Abuse and Neglect in Washing- 
ton, D.C. reports that over one 
million children are being 
abused or neglected in the Un- 
ited States. At least 100,000 are 
being sexually abused; 300,000 
are being psychologically 

_ abused; and an estimated 4,000 
children die as a result of their 

_ abuse and neglect. 

These figures are cause for 


“One million children are 
being abused or neglected in 
the United States.” 


deep concern, especially since 
these statistics reflect only the 

reported cases of an even more 

widespread social problem. 

The incidence of child abuse 
is increasing at the rate of 15 per 
cent annually throughout the 
United States. 

_- Weask ourselves, why is child 
_abuse increasing in spite of all 
the professional efforts being 
_ made to prevent and treat this 
disease? Perhaps it is better rec- 
- ognition by physicians, teachers 
and social workers and more fre- 
quent reporting of child abuse 
cases by relatives, friends and 
neighbours. 

_ However, other factors must 
_ be considered. A million adoles- 
cents become pregnant each 
year. Of these, approximately 
600,000 give birth and keep 
their child. 
~ Over a million children each 

year are now being propelled 
into single parent families by the 
_ epidemic of divorces and separa- 

‘tions. 

_ The increase in drug and alco- 

hol addiction and the economic 

‘conditions. of inflation, reces- 

sion, unemployment and pover- 
ty bring with them despair, an- 

ger and depression causing a 
-confused, insecure and _ fright- 
_ ened parent to strike out at what 
is closest to them, namely their 
child. 

_ Our society’s back-up for the 
_ inadequate, isolated parent who 
is unable to cope is often non- 
_ existent and the “bail-outs” pro- 
_ vided in the past by the relatives 
of the extended family have 
practically disappeared. 
~ One of the most recent adv- 
ances in our understanding of 
why child maltreatment occurs 
has been the development of 
what professionals call the 
. * This is an edited version of a paper pre- 
‘sented at an international conference 
_ organised by United Cerebral Palsy of 
| New York City Inc in September. Full 
_ proceedings of the conference will be 


"available from UCP, 122 East 23rd Street, 
- New York, NY10010, USA. 
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“stress model.” The stress model 
depicts child abuse as a consequ- 
ence of a reaction to various stes- 
ses parents experience. 


Three components are usually © 


necessary for child abuse and 
battering to occur: the socially 
isolated, potentially abusive pa- 
rent; unrealistic expectations of 
a “different” or “special” child; 
and a sudden crisis. 

In the “special” or “different” 
children category are the more 
vulnerable low birthweight in- 
fants and handicapped children. 
Low birthweight infants though 
only comprising about 10 per 
cent of newborns, comprise 
approximately 20 per cent of the 
physically abused population of 
children. Research suggests that 
a major factor may be the impair- 
ment of maternal-infant bonding 
due to prolonged hospitalisation 
of the child. ; 

The term “handicapped chil- 
dren” covers a wide range of dis- 
abilities ranging from the hyper- 
active child to the developmen- 
tally disabled. These children are 
“different” and within the con- 
stellation of potentially abusive 
parents under stress and crisis 
situations they tend to be targets 
and victims of abuse. The mere 
physical care of a child with a 
handicap can be exceedingly 
taxing to the best of parents 
under the best of circumstances. 

Gil found that 29 per cent of 
6,000 confirmed cases of child 
abuse had some type of develop- 
mental disability. In a national 


“Low birthweight infants 
though only comprising ab- 
out 10 per cent of newborns, 
comprise approximately 20 
per cent of the physically 
abused population of. chil- 
dren.” 


survey cited by Chotiner and 
Lehr, 58 per cent of the abused 
children in a Parents Anony- 
mous programme had “develop- 
mental problems” prior to the 
abuse incident. Nearly 70 per 
cent of 97 abused children had 
previous mental or physical de- 
viation in the study by the De- 
nver Department of Welfare 
(Johnson and Morse). 

The maltreatment of children 
as a cause of disability is another 
very serious problem not often 
recognised by child care profes- 
sionals. Many studies have con- 
firmed the high incidence of pre- 
natal and postnatal developmen- 
tal, mental, physical and emo- 
tional disabilities resulting from 
inflicted abuse and neglect. 

A parent’s inability or unwil- 
lingness to provide for the essen- 
tial needs of an infant can result 
in malnutrition, “failure to 
thrive,” and “maternal depriva- 
tion syndrome.” The early abuse 
and neglect of an infant can 
therefore lead to serious impair- 
ments in the future emotional 
and physical development of the 
child. 


Infants and children who ex- 
hibit physical and mental re- 
tardation should be thoroughly 
studied for possible evidence of 
maltreatment. In a study group 
at The University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine, 50 per cent 


“50 per cent of 30 injured 
babies diagnosed as abused 
showed evidence of retarded 
development. In a group of 
83 non-abused injured chil- 
dren, 19 per cent were found 
to be retarded.” 


of 30 injured babies diagnosed as 
abused showed evidence of re- 
tarded development. In a group 
of 83 non-abused injured chil- 
dren, 19 per cent were found to 
be retarded. 

In the past, handicapped chil- 
dren were most often children 
whose disabilities were caused 
by a single insult to a normal 
child — such as the deafness 
caused by ear infections or post- 
german measles. Today, the ma- 
jor childhood disabilities can be 
genetic in origin, caused by 
some biochemical deficiency or 
due to inflicted or accidental 
trauma. 

In the inflicted or accidental 
trauma category, head injuries 
account for a vast number of dis- 
abilities. 

When an infant is seen with 
evidence of bruising on parts of 
the body as well as the head, a 
diagnosis of “battering” should 
be considered and a search made 
for other indicators of abuse 
such as present and past frac- 
tures, poor housing conditions, 
unemployment of parents — 
marital discord, drug and alco- 
hol addiction. 

Fortunately, in the majority of 
cases of head injury the,child re- 
covers without permanent dis- 
ability. The others are left with 
permanent damage, cortical 
blindness due to damage to the 
occipital lobe, unilateral or bi- 
lateral hemiplegia or a cortical 
speech defect. 

Permanent visual damage is a 
common manifestation in the 
“battered child syndrome”. It 
should be considered in all cases 
of severe retinal disease and op- 
tic atrophy in early childhood. 

A less obvious form of child 
abuse, the “Whiplash Shaken In- 
fant Syndrome” described by Dr 
John Caffey, can produce effects 
of permanent brain damage and 
retardation. 

Frustrated and angry parents 
oftentimes discipline an infant 
by lifting him by upper arms and 
shaking vigorously. The high vul- 
nerability of the infant’s head, 
brain, and eyes to trauma fre- 
quently causes mental retarda- 
tion, permanent brain damage 
and intraocular bleeding. A di- 
agnostic contradiction is the abs- 
ence of signs of external trauma 
to the head in the presence of 
intracranial haemorrhage. In 
these cases a “battered baby” is 


Ona recent trip round some ma- 
jor American cities, Executive 
Council member, Bill Har- 
greaves, was impressed to find so 
many tourist attractions geared 
to disabled people with ramps 
and wheelchairs at the ready. 
“The White House was totally 
accessible — even if we did have 
to go through the kitchens to 
reach the State rooms”, he said. 
Bill Hargreaves was on a ten 
day “whistle-stop” tour with a 
group of British and German 
journalists and communicators, 
courtesy of the Society for the 
Advancement of Travel for the 


Child abuse asa cause of disability 


VincentJ Fontana describes the American experience* 


in reality a “shaken baby.” 

The abuse inflicted on a child 
need not be physical to be 
damaging. The emotional and 
medical neglect ofa child causes 
equally serious and often chro- 
nic disabilities that are prevent- 
able. Children who have experi- 
enced emotional neglect and de- 
privation, or are neglected by 
being shunted from foster home 
to foster home suffer irreparable 
emotional damage resulting in 
the psychologically crippled 
“runaway” and “throwaway” 
child who engages in anti-social 
and criminal acts. 

Professionals dealing with 
children “at risk” must be aware 
and skilful in recognizing the 
causes and results of child mal- 
treatment. 

Childhood disabilities due to 
abuse and neglect can be pre- 
vented by making a thorough 
assessment of family stresses, the 
parent’s potential for abuse, a de- 
termination of the ongoing risks 
to the “special” child and by pro- 
viding emotional and education- 
al support to begin the helping 
process. 

High-risk parents of high-risk 
children should be given 
counseling sessions to prepare 
them for dealing with a “special” 
or “difficult” child. They should 
be taught parenting skills, early, 
soon after birth while the 
mother and child are still under 
care in the office or hospital. 

Parents must have someone to 
whom they can turn in time of 
crisis. To this end “parent hel- 
plines” and self-help groups such 
as Parents Anonymous are useful. 

Parents should also under- 
stand that if some crisis occurs at 
home, they can call the public 
health nurse, a _ neighbour, 
friend, or relative or use the Cri- 
sis Nursery in the community 
which will enable them to get 
away from the child for a few 
days. They should also be aware 
of any respite or temporary shel- 
ter which will enable them to re- 
ceive immediate intervention in 
order to prevent any incident of 
child abuse. 

We must recognize the social 
and economic pressures on 


“A less obvious form of child 
abuse, the “Whiplash Shaken 
Infant Syndrome”, can pro- 
duce residual effects of 
permanent brain damage and 
retardation.” 


parents today and work toward 
developing preventative human 
support programmes that will 
preserve and strengthen rather 
than destroy and weaken the 
family unit. 

We must call for and support 
programmes for parenting both 
in the school system and in the 
community, support a type of 
national health insurance and so- 
cial service programme that will 
guarantee children their safety 
and well being. 


Handicapped, World Airways 
(which provides special care for 
disabled people ) and the United 
States Government Department 
of Travel, Tourism and Com- 
merce. 

It was obvious to him that US 
legislation on access and com- 
munication was working and 
giving disabled people opportu- 
nities they do not have in the UK. 

“America has proved that dis- 
abled people will use facilities if 
they are made available”, he said. 
“Their money is as good as any- 
one else’s.” 

But legislation on employ- 


INTERNATIONAL 


NSPCC 


Vincent J Fontana, MD, FAAP, is 
medical director and paedia- 
trician-in-chief of the New York 
Foundling Hospital Centre for 
Parent and Child Development, 
and professor of clinical 
paediatrics at New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. His 
book, Somewhere a Child is 
Crying, was published in the 
USA in 1983. 


@In Trends in Child Abuse (July 
1984), the latest report of the 
National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children 
covering cases between 1977 
and 1982, physical or mental 
handicap was least likely to 
cause stress leading to abuse (2- 
3 per cent), while low birth- 
weight was over-represented 
among cases of physical injury, 
failure to thrive, sexual abuse 
and neglect. The most fre- 
quent cause of death (47.2 per 
cent ) was head injury. 

The latest figures for child 
abuse, 1983, show an increase of 
20 per cent over the previous 
year, yet the severity of injuries 
showed a drop since 1977, from 
17.5 per cent to 11.1 per cent of 
all children notified. This sug- 
gests that abused children are 
being recognised and referred 
for help at a much earlier stage 
than in the past. 

The Spastics Society is doing 
some research in this area. 


_A trip through the White House kitchen 


ment and anti-discrimination 
seems to work less well. 

According to the disabled 
people and parents Bill Har- 
greaves met, jobs are available in 
the public sector but rarely in 
the private sector. 

“People find it very difficult to 
prove they did not get a job be- 
cause of their disability”, he said. 
“One blind person’s comment 
on the anti-discrimination leg- 
islation was: ‘It stinks.’” 


Bill Hargreaves will be writing 
about his trip in the holiday 
issue next month. 
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Chairman 
urges Society 
to promote 
itself more 
persuasively 


“The basic problems do not 
change much, but we must be 
prepared to examine any and ev- 
ery way of making sure that we 
present ourselves persuasively 
and distinctly,” said Mrs Joyce 
Smith, chairman of The Spastics 
Society, last month. 

She was presenting her annual 
report at the AGM. About 450 
people were there. 

She pointed to some recent 
successful attempts at promot- 
ing the Society: an award- 
winning poster advertising cam- 
paign; a Spring mailing which 
also won an award in competi- 
tion with big names like Nestlé 
and Sun Alliance; and the expan- 
sion of Disability Now. 

One of the Society’s most im- 
portant jobs, thought Mrs Smith, 
was to make it easier for disabled 
people to use their own re- 
sources and find opportunities 
to integrate into the community, 
rather than remaining passive re- 
ceivers of services. 

“The Spastics Society is chang- 
ing from being ‘the provider’ to 
the few to becoming ‘the enab- 
ler’ for many — a wider and more 
demanding role”, she said. 

She mentioned the new Alpha 
Committee, composed of people 
with cerebal palsy, which 
advises the Executive Council; 
the decision to provide more in- 
dependent living accommoda- 
tion over the next 10 years, and 
the opening of Jack Howarth 
House in Oxford for severely- 
disabled school-leavers. 


AGM . 


AGM ...AGM . 


Richard Best 


Mrs Joyce Smith, Tony Newton, Minister for Social Security and the 
Disabled, and Ken Coulbeck, Executive Council member. 


The Society’s plans had, she 
admitted, been affected by gov- 
ernment policies such as the re- 
duction of the rate support 
grant, rate capping and the forth- 
coming abolition of the GLC and 
metropolitan authorities. 

“We have to encourage the 
Government to help fund the 
change from institutionalisation 
into the community”, she said. 

She also urged the Society to 
maintain pressure on local au- 
thorities for a better all-round 
deal for adult physically- 
handicapped people. 

Lack of suitable employment 
opportunities for disabled peo- 
ple concerned her. She referred 
to the working party set up to 
look at the future of work cen- 
tres in the Society. 

At regional level, Mrs Smith 
was glad to see more social 
workers being employed by the 
Society and new development 
officers to support and help local 
groups. New young parent 
groups had been formed over 
the past year. 

Mrs Smith made a special 


appeal to the Society to support 
the Executive Council in foster- 
ing the work of Cerebal Palsy 
Overseas and the International 
Cerebal Palsy Society. 

She had a special word for the 
disabled cyclists who have re- 
cently returned from Poland. 
“This magnificent effort focuses 
attention on what, with spirit, 
endurance and teamwork, can 
be accomplished by people who 
are categorised as ‘disabled’ ”, 
she said. 

Mrs Smith endorsed the need 
to devote money to research 
into the causes and treatment of 
cerebal palsy. She congratulated 
Professor Paul Polani on winning 
an award for his contribution to 
paediatrics and genetics. 

Finally, she thanked many 
people for their work and sup- 
port over the year: the Society’s 
patron, HRH the Duchess of 
Kent; its president, the Duke of 
Westminster, who has agreed to 
continue for another 3 years; the 
Scottish Spastics Society; Top 
Ten Promotions, as well as staff 
and volunteers. 


Executive Council election 


Two new members, one renewed member, of the Executive Council. 
From left: lan Hildreth, Andrew Berry and Richard Sharp. 


One member of the Executive 
Council had resigned and 5 
sought re-election. Derek Ash- 
croft, John Byworth and Valerie 
Lang were successful. Three new 
members were also elected: 
Andrew Berry, Jan Hildreth and 
Richard Sharp. 


Chairman: Mrs Joyce Smith 


Vice-Chairmen: Derek Ashcroft, 
Bill Huddleston 


Hon. Treasurer: Douglas Shapland 


The three ex-members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council are Dorothy 
Cottle (who resigned for person- 
al reasons), lorwerth Thomas 
and Adrian Wright. Mrs Smith 


has expressed her thanks to 
them all for the work they have 
done, especially lorwerth Tho- 
mas who has been a member for 
15 years. 


Right: Alex Moira, Harold 
Sharpe, Tracy Hampson, John 
Cox, Derek Ashcroft, David and 
Eileen Ashcroft. 


observers. 


Cheerful trio, from left, Jennie Woods, appeals co-ordinator for the 
East Region; Annabel Whittet, chairman designate of the East Re- 
gion; Penny Rigby, acting regional manager of East Region. 


AGM . 


Jane Thompson, a Spastics Society social work co- 
ordinator (left) with Janice and Anthony Hacker 
from South East London, who came to the AGM as 


AGM . 


The Spastics Society’s total income has 
doubled in 5 years, from £15,113,000 
in 1979-80, to £32,645,00 in 1984-85. 

Its net assets have increased by 
almost £6 million and its deficit de- 
clined-from £823,000 to £206,000. 

This was the legacy of Bill Huddles- 
ton, outgoing Honorary Treasurer, to 
his successor, Douglas Shapland, at the 
AGM last month. 

“In terms of our understanding of 5 
years ago, I can say that the finances of 
the Society are sound and healthy,” said 
Bill Huddleston. 


Bill Huddleston 


Douglas Shapland 


“But over the same period the goal- 
posts have changed. There are now real 


AGM . : 

Society’s income has double 
in 5 years — 

but mind the goal posts! 


Martin Bobrow, Prince Philip Professor of — 
Paediatric Research at Guy’s Hospital (left) with 
Professor Paul Polani, his predecessor, winner of 
the 1985 Baly Medal for distinguished contribu- 
tions to paediatrics and genetics. 


Welsh group: from left, Dell 
man of Wales, Tony Turner, 
and Liz Roberts from the Wale 


AGM . 


problems and opportuni d 
expectations of service whick 
ago we didn’t even dare to | 
which are now being address¢ 
some cases already being met.| 

In the financial year 1984-5 | 
ample, the Society’s total exp 
increased by £2,798,000, mua 
services to cp people, but half 
attributable to inflation. 

The total income increase 
over £12 million, but over £35 
that went to meet the increas 
national and regional appeal 

While fees and grants pai 
authorities to Society school 
tres rose by £2,415, 
£15,819,000 a big gap, over 
remains between the cost of 
provided and what local 
will pay. 

“It hardly augurs well for pal 
between voluntary bodies | 4 
statutory authorities when ne 
Society is expected to subsid 
and national government to th 
that it does,” said Bill Huddl 


d Bob McGowen belong to the Liver- 
stics Fellowship, one of the first 
| affiliate. Bob has been chairman 


1 regional officer, Gwyn John, chair- 
of Monmouthshire Spastics Society, 


Patron’s Award 


Kenneth Headon, chairman of 
the Sale Altrincham and District 
Spastics Society, received the 
Patron’s award and a big thank 
you from the chairman for his 
contribution to the Society over 
21 years. 

In reply, he said, “I feel that 
anything I have done is just one 
of the items of work which is 
done by so many volunteers .. . I 
think we just look at what we 
can do, get our heads down and 
get on with it and that is all I can 
recommend you to do... 
there’s far too much talking to- 
day, let us get on with the 
action”’. 
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The questions people ask 


Issues raised from the floor this year included housing, discrimination, the name and image 
of The Spastics Society, the Society’s contact with GPs, the education of young disabled people 


In the morning, Alex Moira, 
chairman of the Habinteg Hous- 
ing Association, asked Tony 
Newton why only 1 per cent of 
the Housing Corporation’s 
budget went on integrated hous- 
ing for disabicd people, com- 
pared with 39 per cent for Old 
Age Pensioners — a miniscule 
proportion, he said, when the 
number of disabled people is far 
from miniscule. 

Tony Newton replied that 
the distinction between the 2 
groups was slightly artificial — 
many of the problems of disabil- 
ity were identical to those of old 
age. Nevertheless, he admitted 
that for disabled people below 
pensionable age it was legitimate 
to ask if the balance was correct. 

Andrew Berry, a new mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, 
asked what the Government 
policy was on anti- 
discrimination. Mr Newton said 
that the Government was totally 
opposed to discrimination, but 
because of problems of defini- 
tion, anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion could lead to endless incon- 
clusive legal actions. The ex- 
isting law, such as building reg- 
ulations, the Education Act, and 
the Telecommunications Act, 
which could genuinely combat 
discrimination, should be used 
instead, he said. 


Disagreement about 
the word “spastic” 
After the Marketing Director had 
presented the results of The 
Spastics Society’s market re- 
search, Hedley Chappell, 
chairman of the Portsmouth and 
District Spastics Society, said, “I 
am not at all sure that The Spas- 
tics Society can resuscitate any 

good from the name ‘spastic’.” 

He said that the word and the 
image created in yearbooks 
could create the wrong sort of 
image for the Society. A 
paediatrician friend wouldn't 
have society yearbooks any- 
where near his hospital, and the 
term “spastic” was decried 
generally by the medical profes- 
sion, he said. 

Monica Chennery, chair- 
man of the newly-formed South 
Devon CP Society for Disabled 
People, found the best way to 


Monica Chennery 


reach parents was to avoid “spas- 
tic” in the title. “Parents aren’t 
even particularly keen on the 
word cp or cerebal palsy — 
they’ve got disabled children, 
handicapped children and 
they've got children that need 
help and information,” she said. 
Bill Hargreaves, amember of 
the Executive Council, on the 
other hand, pleaded “Let us get 
this label in perspective. What 
has the word spastic achieved? 
... It has brought to the public 
forefront the needs of a body of 
children whose needs were pre- 
viously not understood nor 
known about.” Whatever the 
name of the Society, it will even- 
tually be bastardised because of 


the nature of the condition, he 
said. 

Andrew Berry wanted to 
know why, if there was a ground- 
swell of opinion against the 
word “spastic”, most local 
groups had not changed their 
name yet. He also suggested that 
some thought and _ research 


ought to be given to the question 
of whether the Society should 
aim to care for more than just 
spastic people, and a change of 
name might reflect this. 


Hedley Chappell 


More money for 
public relations 


Ian Dawson Shepherd said 
that the whole debate on 
whether the name should be 
changed only reflected the Soci- 
ety’s lack of public relations poli- 
cy, which has created the pre- 
sent confusion in the public 
mind. “The question is, is the Ex- 
ecutive Council prepared to a) 
make out a policy on public rela- 
tions, and b) spend enough 
money to make their PR work — 
And by enough money I mean 
£1 million plus a year, because 
unless it does that, everything 
that you have just said will mean 
nothing at all— you won’t be able 
to change the name, you won't 
be able to change people’s opin- 
ions, you won’t be able to do 
anything and the Society will 
simply grow in the public’s mind 
more and more old-fashioned.” 

Denise Bloomfield, chair- 
man of The London Region’s 
Alpha Advisory Committee, 
asked for a Society poster which 
portrayed disabled people who 
were not in wheelchairs. She 
also said that in her experience 
many parents of handicapped 
children found The Spastics 
Society unapproachable. 


How to improve 
contact with GPs 


Valerie Ward from Rochdale 
raised the point that paediatri- 
cians and GPs should be more 
honest with parents, explain to 
them the different varieties of 
cerebal palsy, and know that 
children with cerebal palsy have 
potential. 

John Cox replied that the 
Society’s Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee was looking into the pos- 
sibility of producing films on 
cerebal palsy which could be- 
come part of the curriculum for 
young doctors. 

Camilla Howard, a phy- 
siotherapist and chairman of the 
Braintree and North West Essex 
Spastics Society, said that her 
group made many efforts to con- 
tact GPs — but out of 40 invited 
to a party, only one turned up. 
She also said that it was often im- 
possible to diagnose children 
when they are very small, and pa- 
rents don’t want their children 
labelled unless it is absolutely 


after the age of 19 and more support for affiliated groups. 


certain what the matter is. 

Ken Smith, Alpha develop- 
ment and research officer, said 
that, through his own GP, he and 
his wife had been to talk to post- 
graduate GPs about attitudes in 
the medical profession. “I feel 
that if we got more onto the 
ground level of training with GPs 
and the medical profession 
generally, we would win a great 
deal more respect for the Socie- 
ty’s name,” he said. 


Education post-19 
— how can the law 


be changed? 

After John Belcher had talked ab- 
out care in the community, Ian 
Dick of the Meldreth Manor 
School Parent’s Association was 
keen to know exactly how the 
Society would put into practice 
its expressed desire to extend 
education facilities for disabled 
young people from the age of 19 
to 25. 

Freddie Green, the Society’s 
director of education, empha- 
sised that education up to the 
age of 25 should be made ayail- 
able but not compulsory. A 
change in the law is essential, he 
said because there is not statu- 
tory duty to provide education 
beyond the age of 19. 

“The way we get a change in 
the law is through you, and the 
responsibility is very firmly 
yours, to cajole, to persuade, — I 
don’t care what you do — but get 
at your local authority repre- 
sentatives, because they are the 
power holders and they are the 
people who do influence people 
like Tony Newton to eventually 
get a change in the law.” 

Mrs Nicklin from the Central 
Northumberland Spastics Socie- 
ty, said that her 11 year-old child 
is in a special care class with chil- 
dren up to the age of 19 because 
there is no provision for disabled 
children in the area. “So if the 
school leaving age is going to be 


TWBMNTE 


® The help you need 
to take a bath. 


older still, are we going to have 
11 year-olds with 24 year-olds?” 
she said. 

Freddie Green answered 
that the level of educational ser- 
vice you get for special needs 
still depends largely on where 
you live, and individuals have to 
press for improvements in ser- 
vices at local level. 

Frances Sherritt of PUSH was 
concerned that the Society 
should make sure that education 
is available between 16 and 19 
before worrying about extend- 
ing education to the age of 25. 

Answering, Freddie Green 
told the meeting that, following 
pressure from the voluntary sec- 
tor, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science was about to 
issue a circular of guidance to all 
local authorities on access to 
education for the 16 to 19s. 


Denise Bloomfield 


Support for local 


groups is needed 

Carol Myer, principal of the 
White Lodge Centre, wanted 
The Spastics Society to ensure 
that “our structure is strong 
enough to support our groups 
throughout England, so that they 
can offer to our people the 
things which are needed 
through partnership with local 
authorities.” 

John Cox said: “Such is our 
agreement with you that we in- 
troduced the development 
officers to serve the local groups 
this year.” 


Requiring only a simple 


connection to the mains supply 
for water pressure operation, [ 
the TUB-MATE gently lifts and 
lowers you into and out of the 
bath, yet can easily be removed. 

The seat swivels and the 
control switch is conveniently 
mounted on the left or right 
armrest. 


Send coupon today for FREE brochure 
— no stamp needed , or Tel: (04463) 3030 
cee a GEES ES feds GE FE dS ANE 
Yes! I'd like to know more about the ASGO TUB-MATE LIFT [_] 
Please send details onthe ASGO EASY-LIFT CHAIR[_JASGOSTAIR-GLIDE[_ |} 


Name 


Address 
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Send to: ASGO Ltd, FREEPOST, COWBRIDGE, SOUTH GLAMORGAN CF7 72Z 
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Art of the 


Handicapped 
Child 


Pablo Picasso once said “When I 
was a child I could paint like a 
man. Now I’ve spent my life 
trying to paint like a child again”. 

Looking round the Art of the 
Handicapped Child Exhibition at 
the Royal Festival Hall, I couldn’t 
help being reminded of Picasso 
on several occasions. 

Paul Young’s “The Horse” 
especially, its tiny head a com- 
bined front and side view, had 
the simple confidence of line and 
the ambiguity of one of Picasso’s 
bull lithographs. 

Walter Rollins’ “Nude on a 
Couch” was more Matisse, but 
had an equal directness of line 
and colour. 

Paula Hunter’s “Sea and 
Rocks” showed a restraint of col- 
our reminiscent of Picasso’s blue 
period, and an emphasis on diffe- 
rent textures and brushstrokes. 

The parallels with “legitimate” 
art only went to prove that an 


Christopher Riddings, winner in the under 12’s figures/animals/ 
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opening of the exhibition. 


exhibition like this can be as 
varied, challenging and enjoy- 
able as an afternoon at the Tate 
Gallery if only you can rid your- 
self of the idea that children’s art 
(and especially disabled chil- 
dren’s art) is charming, 
peripheral and not worth con- 


objects class, shows his Alley Cat to Matthew Kelly. 


WESSEX 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


Dept. 34 
Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 
Hampshire 
(0794) 522022 


STAIRSEATS 


MAN. OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, STAIRSEATS AND 
LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED. 
POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 


A collage of a face made from 


Simon Crompton 


Television personality Matthew Kelly presents Helen Grassie with a 
highly commended prize for ber picture “Horse Riding” at the 


sideration as art. 

Organised by the Invalid Chil- 
dren’s Art Association, the ex- 
hibition consists of the finalists 
in the Association’s annual art 
competition. Work was submit- 
ted from special schools all over 
the British Isles, by children with 


Paul Young’s painting of a 
horse. 

permanent physical, mental or 
emotional handicaps. 

Some of the exhibits were 
achieved using feet, mouth or 
head, or with the aid of a compu- 
ter in the case of Terry Hens- 
man’s dazzling landscapes. 

Animals inevitably formed the 
subject in a large number of 
paintings, notably Christopher 
Riddings’ scrawny and _ freely- 
painted “Alley Cat”, Helen Gras- 
sie’s “Horse Riding” and Robin 
Wetmore’s burning bright “Ti- 
ger”. 

These were all painted, but it 
was good to see many of the ex- 
hibitors trying out more ambi- 
tious techniques, like Anne Hig- 
gins with her intricate blue and 
black linocut of a seagull, and 
Chantel Bagot’s unusual and 
effective collage portrait, using 
different tones torn out from 
newspapers. 

Simon Crompton 


The Art of the Handicapped 
Child will be at the Birming- 
ham Shopping Centre on 2-7 
December and the Heswall Lib- 
rary, Wirral on 6-11 January. It 
then travels to Northern Ireland 
in May and Tokyo in August. 


torn newspapers by Chantel 
Bagot. 


Easy to Make Aids for 
Elderly People 

by Don Caston 

(Souvenir Press, Human Hori- 
zons series, hardback £8.95, 
paperback £5.95) 

“As I grow older I am beginning 
to feel the need for a ‘little- 
something-or-other’ to help me 
do a number of jobs that not so 
long ago I did without thinking”. 

That is how Don Caston intro- 
duces his latest book, Easy to 
Make Aids for Elderly People. It 
is a worthy successor to his 
other excellent books, Easy to 
Make Aids for Your Handicap- 
ped Child and Easy to Make Toys 
for Your Handicapped Child. 

He gives the reader some 
good, simple, inexpensive ideas 
for making life easier in each 
room of the home and in the gar- 
den, ideas that will help people 
to retain their independence. 

For each idea there is a shop- 
ping list and instructions. Clear, 
annotated drawings by Joan 
Thompson will help prevent 
mistakes, though some know- 
ledge of woodwork would, I 
think, be helpful. 

As Don Caston says, some of 
these aids are available through 
the DHSS and appliance sup- 
pliers, but to have them made 
specially for you means that they 
will be exactly tailored to your 
needs. 

He thinks that family or 
friends could make them, or that 
they could be a project for pupils 
on a technical design course. 


Aids like these are made up by’ 


occupational therapist work- 
shops. Both workshops and day 
centres would find the book use- 
ful as well as individual elderly 
or disabled people. 
A good Christmas present. 
Wendy Chandler 
Occupational Therapist 


Someone To Care For 


by Alan Hendry 

(Privately printed, and obtain- 
able from Alan Hendry, Mil- 
tara, Woodrow Lane, Aslacton, 
Norwich, Norfolk NR15 2JE) 


Lindsay Glad=‘n was born witha 
tumour on -.« spine. Through- 
out her life, which ended when 
she was 15 in 1982, she was in 
and out of hospital. She suffered 
some gruesome therapy to im- 
prove her spine, but ended up in 
a wheelchair, paralysed from the 
neck down. Furthermore, she 
was orphaned at the age of 4. 

This is not just the story of a 
girl who made the most of her 
life with humour and courage, 
who wrote poetry, worked for 
“O” levels, raised money for a 
Blue Peter campaign, went to 
Florida, and won The Spastics 
Society’s achievement award a 
few months before she died. 

It is also the story of the aunt 
and uncle who, their own family 
nearly grown-up. took on Lind- 
say and cared for her for 11 


years; of how with the help of 
their religious faith they coped > 
with the emotional strain and | 
the medical emergencies and 
did a wonderful job. 

Alan Hendry could find no- 
publisher for his manuscript; it 
was said there were too many 
books of this kind around 
already. So he took the plunge 
and published it himself. 

It is worth reading. He cap- 
tures the tension of an emergen- 
cy, the horror of seeing Lindsay 
being stretched in “halo-pelvic 
traction”, and the everyday 
things, like holding a child at the 
window and pointing out the 
stars — the first time Lindsay in 
her new glasses had seen them. 

“Can you see the stars? I asked. 
‘Ican’t see stars’, she replied, ‘but 
I can see a lot of pin-pricks in the 
sky’.” 
Looking after Lindsay changed 
the Hendrys lives. They moved 
out of London to a bungalow in 
Norwich and Alan Hendry even- 
tually took early retirement from 
the civil service to help at home. 
Vera became an expert in caring 
for a severely disabled person 
day in, day out, and today that 
expertise is used to provide 
short-term care for severely 
handicapped people in the Nor- 
wich area. 4 

Not only is this a moving book 
for an adult; it appeals to chil- 
dren too. 

My 10-year-old daughter read 
it straight through. When I asked 
her what she thought of it, she 
said “It was really good, interest- 
ing. Lindsay didn’t have much of 
a life but she did so many things 
and always liked to help other 
people.” Pause. “Do you. have 
any more books like this?” 

Mary Wilkinson 
The profits from this book will 
be shared between The Spastics 
Society and the Les Evans Holi- 
day Fund for Sick and Hand- 
icapped Children. 


Breath of Life 


by Ann Armstrong 

(British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 1985) 

Ann contracted polio in 1955. 
She was unable to lift a finger and 
dependent on an iron lung to 
breathe for her. When she de- 
veloped pneumonia she couldn’t 
even cough. 

She suffered so much that she 
wanted to die. 

Months later, she was moved 
to a long-stay hospital ward run 
by the kind of Sister who only 
exists in nightmares. 

Ann was often left alone to 
worry about her iron lung fail- 
ing, knowing that its alarm bell 
was frequently disconnected. 

All this time she had not seen 
her two small sons, who were 
staying with separate sets of rela- 
tives. 

Her husband refused to accept 
her offer of divorce and Ann 
strengthened her resolve: “... I 
can’t concede victory to a mingy 
virus”, She determined to 
reunite her family. 

The Sister tried to quash any 
attempt at independence, but 
Ann had several allies, including 
a man in the next ward who sent 
her roses. 

Fortunately, Ann’s story ends 
happily, because she won her 
fight to return home. 

I found her account very mov- 
ing. The only disappointment is 
that she touches so briefly on her 
new career as a writer. A post- 
script informs us that she was 
awarded an MBE for journalism 
in 1968. 

Helen Gray 

The book is available on loan 

from The Spastics Society’s 

Library at Park Crescent, Tel 
01-636 5020, ext. 241. 

Continued on next page 
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FLY AKITE 


Elizabeth Webster 


To Fly a Kite 
by Elizabeth Webster 
(Piatkus Books, £8.95) 


For those who enjoy light 
romantic fiction and are pre- 
pared to take it with a large 
pinch of salt, To Fly a Kite will 
make pleasant reading. 

It tells the tale of how 18 year- 
old Ellie, living for years in an 
old-people’s home after being 
abandoned by her parents at 9 
and recovering from a near-fatal 
accident (how’s that for star- 
ters! ) meets the moody, temper- 
amental Ross Mallory. He is a 
brilliant concert pianist, left frus- 
trated and disheartened at the 
slow recovery he is making from 
a stroke. 

_ Ellie, so bright and delighting 
in life, brings hope and a new 
purpose into his life. But it is not 
to last, for he loses her as a result 
of a misunderstood conversa- 
tion. 
~ Ellie runs away and-ends up.as 
a dancer with a rather uncon- 
vincing rock band (the Zigger- 
ats), and also copes admirably 
with a startling number of 
assaults from people in this new- 
found, big bad world. 

And does Ross find her again? 
That would be telling. 

Kathy Johnson 


Metal Jam: The Story ofa 
Diabetic 

by Theresa McLean 

(Hodder & Stoughton, £6.95, 
paperback) 


The title of this book comes from 
the peculiar after-taste of arti- 
ficial sweeteners that are found 
in a variety of sugar-free foods 
which often supplement the diet 
of people with diabetes. 

Despite the fact that 1 in 100 
people in Britain are diabetic, 
the public awareness of this hid- 
den disability is often very li- 
mited. 

Before the discovery of insulin 
in 1921, diabetics were consi- 
dered incurable and unemploy- 
able. Even today there are cer- 
tain employment restrictions. 

Theresa McLean’s book sets 
out to give a wider understand- 
ing of diabetes. As well as ex- 
plaining the advances in diabetic 
management and research in the 
12 years since she became a di- 
abetic at the age of 21, Theresa 
gives a brillant insight into what 
it is like to be diabetic. 

What this means is to walk a 
tightrope of balance and control 
every single day — a balance be- 
tween having too much sugar in 
the blood and not enough, as 
well as suffering the consequ- 
ences of each if the balance is 

lost. 

_ Theresa is graphic in her de- 

‘scription of what it is like to live 
with “the Beast” — a hypog- 
____ lycemic attack, when there is too 
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much insulin in the body caused 
by over-exercise or not enough 
food. The results are severe men- 
tal confusion and distortion of 
personality. 

Often the diabetic in “hypo” is 
mistaken for being drunk, and 
will also refuse food or sugar 
which are the very things 
needed. 

The kind of control required 
to keep an experience like this in 
check means that a diabetic can 
never be totally carefree about 
life again. Food becomes a medi- 
cine that rules every hour of the 
day; each mouthful must be 
weighed and judged against dai- 
ly injections. * 

However, Theresa also sees 
the humorous side of her life- 
style: being mistaken for a drug 
addict in public toilets; being 
embarrassed at a dinner party 
when there is nothing to eat or 
when a guest remarks on her 
choosiness; having family and 
friends misunderstand her needs 
when she has to eat sugar! 

’ Theresa’s story is written in an 
easy, down-to-earth style. Many 
of her own personal experiences 
and feelings mirror my own, so I 
found it is very realistic, 
although some passages were 
over-dramatic and others con- 
tradictory. 

Even so, I would highly re- 
commend this book to anyone 
who is a diabetic or who knows 
one. The insight gained would 
prove invaluable in understand- 
ing this invisible condition. 

Debra Ziegler 


Cromwell’s Glasses 


by Holly Keller 

(Julia MacRae Books, hardback 
£495) 

Having to wear glasses is nothing 
compared to wearing calipers or 
being in a frog plaster. But some 
children feel bad about it. 

Cromwell’s Glasses will set 
them right. 

Cromwell is a rabbit with big 
feet and waggly ears who is 
teased and humiliated by his 
brothers and sisters because he 
cannot see properly to play 
games. 

Eventually he is old enough 
for an eye test and gets his glas- 
ses, but he is still teased. 

It is only when someone out- 
side the family starts on him that 
one of his sisters takes his side, 
plays with him, and they all dis- 


cover how well he can catch a 
ball or climb the jungle gym. 

“I think your glasses are going 
to be okay”, says Cynthia, the sis- 
ter. 

“Uh hugh”, Cromwell agrees. 

Mary Wilkinson 


Motoring and Mobility 
for Disabled People 


by Ann Darnbrough and Derek 
Kincade 

(The Royal Association for Dis- 
ability and Rehabilitation, 25 
Mortimer Street, London WIN 
8AB. Tel: 01-637 5400 £3.00) 


Mobility, and more especially 
motoring, are difficult subjects 
to write about. There are literal- 
ly hundreds of different pieces of 
factual information on travel, 
concessions, the law and the va- 
rious good and bad points of 
vehicles. 

But Ann Darnbrough and De- 
rek Kincade have achieved the 


eo 


Simon Crompton ~ 


John Byworth’s 
Christmas 
choice’ 


Here are some suggestions for 
gifts that any disabled motorist 
should be pleased to see await- 
ing them under the Christmas 
tree. 


Blind Spot Mirror attaches to 
the outside mirror and is ideal 
for people who have trouble 
looking over their shoulder. 
£1.68 


Pound Coin Holder Keyfob. If 
you lose your car key you’ve also 
lost your money so you're really 
in trouble! 99p 


Auto Test Set 3 is ideal for own- 
ers of automatics who have to be 
so careful about the condition of 
the battery — tests for tyre press- 
ures, battery acid condition and 
anti-freeze condition in a neat 
package. £6.49 


Bump Stop Universal Trim — 
useful for stopping wheelchairs 
damaging your own Car’s paint- 
work as well as other car’s. Solid 
vinyl trim. £19.95 


Central Door Locking System 
ensures that all the doors are 
locked without having to walk 
round the car each time. 2 door 
locking system. 47.70 


Coloured Door Mirrors have 
universal fitting and are essential 
for owners of basic Mini automa- 
tics which do not have the out- 
side mirror. £4.98 


All these items can be bought 
from good car accessory shops, 


although prices may differ 
around the country. 
John Byworth 


impossible; they have brought 
everything together under one 
cover. Besides information on 
cars, driving instructors and the 
law with regard to the disabled 
driver, they tell us about holiday 
motoring, giving very good de- 
tails on ferries and how to take 
your car abroad. There is even 
information on incontinence 
wear. 

This book also contains the 
first comprehensive list of Dial- 
A-Rides throughout Britain, in- 
cluding a description of vehicles 
used and charges. A very useful 
comparison. 

I think it would make an ideal 
present for anybody who drives 
or is thinking about driving — or 
indeed any group welfare officer 
who may be asked for advice on 
the subject. At only £3.00 for 
702 pages it is remarkable value 
for money. 

John Byworth 


Management of _ the 
Motor Disorders of Chil- 


dren with Cerebral Palsy . 


Edited by David Scrutton 
(Spastics International Medical 
Publications, 1984, £8 from 
Blackwells Scientific Publica- 
tions, Osney Mead, Oxford, OX2 
OEL) 

There are many ways of treating 
cerebral palsy and each can 
make a contribution to the care 
of children with this disorder. 
Very few professionals can claim 
to be unbiased in their advice ab- 
out therapy, since it is almost im- 
possible to be familiar with all 
the systems which have been de- 
vised. 

The purpose of this volume is 
to bring together information 
about the most widely used 
methods of treatment. 

There is a valuable contribu- 


tion on the Bobath treatment, 
which is perhaps the most wide- 
ly used in the UK and as it is writ- 
ten by the Bobaths themselves, it 
is both authoritative and up to 
date. This is in fact the clearest 
summary of their method that I 
have read recently and it is fasci- 
nating to see how their ideas 
have evolved over the years. 

There is also a good account of 
the concept of Conductive 
Education which originated in 
Budapest, and is attracting in- 
creasing interest in the UK. 

The Portage model, Vojta’s 
treatment method, the work of 
Phelps, and the Sensory Integra- 
tion Therapy devised by Jean 


Ayres are all well reviewed, each 
by an author with extensive 
practical experience. 

The editor and McLellan each 
contribute thoughtful and pro- 
vocative general discussion on 
the problems of treatment and 
its evaluation, recognising that 
children with cp need the best 
care we can provide even 
though scientific evidence is dif- 
ficult to accumulate. 

This book has been expertly 
planned and edited by Davic 
Scrutton and will be essential 
reading for all doctors, therapists 
and teachers with an interest ir 
cerebral palsy. 

David Hall 


TOWN CLERK’S DEPARTMENT 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES UNIT 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT (3 MONTHS’ DURATION) 


CO-ORDINATOR 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S WEEK 
SCALE 5 (£7920/£8697) 


Following the success of this year’s International Women’s Week in Manchester, 


plans are now under way for 1986. 


The aim is to take many more activities and events out to the community to prevent 


the festival being Town Hall based. 


The temporary post of co-ordinator will entail responsibility for contacting 
women’s organisations, women trade unionists, Council Departments and 
individuals to ensure maximum involvement and participation for publicising the 


week of events. 


The appointment will be for 3 months’ duration to prepare and oversee the events 
in March. 


THIS POST IS AVAILABLE FOR JOB SHARE. 
Further details concerning this post can be obtained by telephoning Vicky Rosin 


on 061-234 3260. 


Applications from black women, disabled women and lesbians will be especially 


welcome. 


Application forms and job description are available from the Staff Office, Town 
Clerk’s Department, Town Hall, Manchester, M60 2LA (061-234 3077). 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 17 December, 1985. 

The City Council operates a Union Membership Agreement, under which anew 
employee is required to become amember’ 


of a recognised Trade Union. 
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The present I wanted most this 
Christmas was a hi-fi with com- 
pact disc player which would 
give high-quality sound and be 
easy to operate. 

Most systems work on touch- 
sensitive technology and have a 
great many flashing lights and 
sometimes flashing words to tell 
you what is happening. There is 
even one that functions by the 
heat from your fingers on the 
glass panel. But all of them are 
useless if you are blind or have 
jerky movements of the hands. 

Finding a shop that has the 
time and interest to show you 
what.is available is another prob- 
lem. At last I came across A.T. 
Labs in Ilford, Essex, which also 
has branches at Enfield and 
Hampstead. They pride them- 
selves on their service to dis- 
abled people and have every 
right to. 

They asked me how much we 
could afford to spend and what 
my special difficulties were. A 
week later they contacted me, 
said they had booked a demon- 
stration room for an hour and in- 
vited me to listen and learn how 
to operate the hi-fi. There was no 
obligation to buy. 

I came away with superb 
sound and although the pieces 
were from different manufactur- 
ers, it seemed as if they were 
made for each other. I could use 
them with ease. 


The system comprises a 


Thorens TD 318, a Denon cas- 
sette deck; a DRM11 Rotel 
RA840BX amplifier; a Rotel 
RT850L tuner which has 8 pre- 
set radio stations and a memory, 
so there are no knobs to turn to 


Tefai Compact Cooker is ideal for the person who lives alone. 
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“That’s just what I wanted!” 


Christmas presents that really work, trie 


nom 
$ 


d out by Lin Berwick 


George Berwick 


Lin Berwick has found a hi-fi and compact disc player she can use “with ease”. She also found a shop that 
prides itself on its service to disabled people. 


find a station; Audio Research 
loud speakers and a Morantz 
63B Compact Disc Player 
which uses a laser beam on the 
base of the turntable so there is 
no arm to put on or needle to 
clean, and discs which play on 
only one side so you don’t have 
to turn them over or clean them. 

Together they cost £1,147, 
but they can be bought as sepa- 
rate items and are worth every 
penny if you can afford it. 

The way to my heart is 
through music. But if the way to 
yours is through your stomach, 
the Tefal Compact Cooker is 
just the job. Earlier this year it 
won the 1985 Daily Mail Blue 
Ribbon Award for its versatile 
design, and it is certainly ideal 
for a person living alone, or for 
heating up something too small 
for a large oven. The oven and 
grill are inside and on top there 
is a non-stick plate for frying, 
which is removable. 

It fits comfortably on to a 
worktop or small table and has a 


you from hot liquids 
come in three sizes 
— from Brinmark 
Ltd, Jackson Road, 
Coventry CV6 4LY. 


Right: Wall-mounted 
version of the 
Capscrew. Give a 
quick twist and the 
lid turns easily. 


Below right: Screech 
Alarm from SOS 
Talisman will 
frighten anyone off! 


Bottom right: Em- 
pathy shampoo and 
conditioner from 
Jobnson & Johnson. 


Left: Bibs to protect 


door back and front so it can be 
operated from either side. 

Switches are easy to operate. 
There are five heat settings with 
a prominent pointer control to 
tell the setting. For blind people 
it would have helped to include 
a few dots on the dial as a guide 
for the pointer. 

This small oven would make a 
wonderful companion to the 
microwave for disabled people. 
It is attractive in looks and price 
— £42.99, from department 
stores. 

If all you want is a snack, ask 
for a Tefal Toastimaker. It 
makes a tasty snack in ten mi- 
nutes. The lock on the handle to 
keep top and bottom together 
while toasting is eaSy to manage. 

Its light weight makes it rather 
mobile on a shiny surface so I 
would suggest using a non-slip 
mat underneath. 

Because there are heating ele- 
ments in the base and the inside 
of the lid, it may not be so suit- 
able for someone who hasn’t got 


good hand control. It costs a 
reasonable £18.95. 

When you have decided what 
you are putting in your sandwich 
and you can’t open the jar, Caps- 
crew will come to the rescue. 
Put the top of your jar into it, 
give a quick twist, and the lid 
turns easily. It can be hand-held 
or wall-mounted. Ideal for elder- 
ly people or people with limited 
wrist movement, £3.99. 

For anyone who has uneven 
movement and might spill hot li- 
quids, Brinmark has good look- 
ing, washable checked cotton 
bibs, backed with a special bar- 
rier cloth. (There is also a fire- 
proof apron for smokers). They 
have press-studs on both shoul- 


‘ders and are not too cumber- 


some if you are in a wheelchair. 
4-sizes available, from £3.84 to 
£7.96. Pity they are called “re- 
usable” and come from the 
“Med-i-Pant range”. 
“Sympathy” is the name of a 
shampoo and conditioner from 
Johnson & Johnson designed for 


the woman over-40 whose hair 
condition is changing and needs 
lots of conditioning. My mother 
tried it out and is now con- 
verted! 

Disabled people who take 
high levels of medication should 
also find it puts vitality back into 
hair which has become dry and 
brittle. 

The shampoo is highly con- 
centrated so you need only a lit- 
tle at a time. &1.25 for the sham- 
poo, £1.35 for the conditioner. 
There is also a free booklet for 
Over-Forties, see below. 

Lastly, gifts that could also 
help you in an emergency. SOS 
Talisman makes pendants, 
bracelets and watch attachments — 
that are not just pretty bits of 
jewellery but can hold essential 
personal and medical informa- 
tion, such as blood group, aller- 
gies, medicines. I particularly 
liked the St Christopher pendant 
which comes chrome plated, 
gold plated or in sterling silver. 

Also from SOS Talisman, an 
ear-splitting Screech Alarm to 
frighten off intruders or possible 
muggers. The gas cylinder is in- 
clined to leak if it is not kept up- 
right — as I found because I could 
not see the instructions on it—so 
best to keep it in its pouch and 
hang it round your neck. £3.20. 
All Talisman SOS products are 
available from jewellers, chem- 
ists and department stores. 

Have a good Christmas! 


Looking Good at Forty Plus is 
free. Send an s.a.e. to Empathy 
Booklet (D.N.), Infoplan, 30 
Eastbourne Terrace, London W2 
OLF 


Bracelet, St Christopher pendant and watch attachment from SOS 
Talisman. / 
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Edited by Simon Crompton 


Seaside sale 


Anyone want to branch out into 
providing holidays for people 
with cerebral palsy? Shropshire 
Spastics Society is putting a sea- 
side bungalow up for sale and 
would like to hear from any 
group interested in managing it. 

The bungalow, one of two 
built by Shropshire Spastics Soci- 
ety next to the beach at Pre- 
statyn, North Wales, is specially 
designed for people with disabi- 
lities. 

“Recently we’ve found that 
the number of people with cere- 
bral palsy using the bungalow 
has decreased,” says group 
Chairman Ted Cowan. 

“We're subsiding people with 
other disabilities, often from out- 
side Shropshire, from our in- 
adequate funds. Management of 
the bungalows from such a long 
range is also beginning to pre- 
sent many difficulties,” he says. 

So Ted Cowan is looking for a 
group which could run the bun- 
galow for the purpose it was ori- 
ginally intended for. Any takers? 
Contact him at 4 Oak Street, 
Shrewsbury, SY3 7RH. Tel: 
(0743) 253706 (business) or 
(0743 ) 4393 (home). 


South Croydon Advertiser 


The students receive their certificates from the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Sutton (back left and centre) and the Mayor of Croydon (back 
right). At the front, from left, is Eileen Tamlin, David Redwood and 


Katie Mularkey. 


Croydon students make the grade 


Three young people who attend 
Croydon, Sutton and District 
Spastics Society’s work centre 
have gained Certificates of 
Secondary Education in English 
after 18 months of study. 

The Croydon Work Centre on 
Bramley Hill has been running 
literacy classes for 7 years — 
but Eileen Tamlin, David 
Redwood and Katie Mularkey 
are the first to have been 
entered and to have passed the 
examination. 

Now, following their example, 
2 more students from the work 
centre are studying for the same 


exam next June. 

“It's started a bandwagon, 
which is a really good thing,” 
says work centre manager Bert 
Strudwick. 

Under the guidance of a 
teacher from Croydon Educa- 
tion Service, 24 of the 53 
trainees at the Croydon Work 
Centre take the classes 3 times a 
week in two rooms built onto 
the centre specifically for the 
purpose. 

The work centre also runs ses- 
sions in physiotherapy, speech 
therapy, cookery and domestic 
skills. 


THE LITERARY CONTEST FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 
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Royal Court Theatre. So start 
Details and entry ar wing rom 


Heycock, Richard 
Please send al 


stam 
application. Closing Date 37 ‘plas 


THE SPASTICS SOCIETY’ 


Committed to equal opportunities in the arts. 
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Brent mothers’ playgroup: 
catering for a real need 


The Brent group’s new Mothers 
and Children Group has identi- 
fied a real need within the 
London Borough, believe _ its 
founders. 

Judging by the interest already 
shown by health visitors and so- 
cial services in the month since 
it was formed, they may well be 
right. 

“We hope we can give chil- 
dren the opportunity to mix and 
play, and also parents a chance to 
chat and discuss their experi- 
ences,” says Gina Kerr, treasurer 
of the Brent Association for CP 
People and those with Related 
Disorders. 

The Brent Group has given a 
donation to buy toys, and ap- 
plications for grants have gone 
into the council and the London 
Telethon appeal. 

Gina Kerr’s own experiences 
largely prompted the new ven- 
ture. 

At present, the group consists 
of under 4s, but children up to 


10 would be welcome. The only 
real problem Gina Kerr can see 
is the size of the borough of 
Brent and how to get parents 
and children to the weekly 
sessions. 

“T have a multi-handicapped 3 
year-old, and ever since he was 
born I’ve looked for a playgroup. 
Everywhere I looked, the more 
able-bodied children just 
tended to push aside the physi- 
cally disabled children, who 
just tend to sit and not know 
what’s going on when con- 
fronted with a noisy group of 
children running all over the 
place. Our children need 1 to 1 
input.” 

But the group is as much for 
the parents as the children. “We 
still find it very hard to know 
which body to approach when 
we need something,” says Gina 
Kerr. “With all our knowledge 
put together, that should lead to 
an ideas sheet of what is 
available.” 


VIEWPOINT 
What it’s like 
to spend 
one day in 
a wheelchair 


Claire Mallinson, who is able- 
bodied, was pushed around 
Wolverhampton for a day. 
Here she _ describes her 
feelings and experiences. 


I knew that spending a day ina 
wheelchair, from 8 am till mid- 
night, was going to teach me 
something, but I did not realise 
what a real eye opener it would 
prove to be. 

It was not the practical dif- 
ficulties of going shopping, going 
to the toilet, eating out and so on 
that had the greatest effect on 
me — though these were major 
problems in their own right. 

What made the greatest im- 
pact were people’s attitudes and 
reactions to me simply because I 
was in a wheelchair. As one of 
The Spastics Society’s advertise- 
ments points out: it is the chair 
that people notice first and not 
the person in it. 

During my first hour in the 
wheelchair I experienced a real 
sense of insecurity, a total loss of 
independence. It was a frighten- 
ing and un-nerving feeling, one 
that I didn’t like at all. 

The confidence in myself as a 
person deteriorated and I be- 
came negative in my thinking, 
eg, “I can’t go in there because of 
the steps”, and “Getting there 
would be too much trouble”. 

However, as the day progres- 
sed these feelings went and my 
usual confidence returned. 

Part of the day was spent visit- 
ing places in Wolverhampton 
with the help of a colleague. 

The job centre was almost in- 
accessible. The door was so nar- 
row that I couldn’t get in with- 
out help, and no one was pre- 
pared to help. 

Barclays Bank was inaccessi- 
ble: we tried to get up the steps 
and couldn’t. Yet at Lloyds Bank 
across the road there was no 
problem because they had a 
ramp. 

The Post Office was easy to en- 
ter but when I asked for some 
first class stamps the cashier 
went red! 

At the art gallery I could only 


Wolverhampton Expr 


and Star 


Deborah Chandos-Evans tries 
to pull Claire Mallinson up the 
steps of Barclays Bank — un- 
successfully. 


see pictures at ground floor 
level, though they do have plans 
to install a lift. 

At the department store, Beat- 
ties, people were helpful and put 
down a ramp so that I could get 
into the restaurant. But there 
was no disabled toilet. 

The lady sitting opposite me 
averted her eyes and left the 
table at the earliest opportune 
moment. 

The experience of the day that 
will remain in my memory for a 
long, long time occurred on a 
visit to my building society, 
where I handed over £50 in cash 
and my paying-in book. The 
cashier counted the money, 
looked towards my colleague 
who was 10 feet away, complete- 
ly ignoring me, and said, “£50. Is 
that right?” 

It was as if I didn’t exist. 

Obviously not everybody’s 
reactions and attitudes were like 
that. The reception staff of the 
Express and Star newspaper, for 
exainple, treated me just like ev- 
erybody else. But this is not 
something to be noted; it should 
be the norm. 

I would not profess to say that 
I now know what it feels like to 
be a disabled person. But spend- 
ing a day in a wheelchair was a 
tremendous insight. 

What I experienced for the 
day and what many experience 
every day was undoubtedly dis- 
crimination — discrimination 
that we must all work hard to 


fight against. 


Claire Mallinson is a Spastics 
Society Appeals Officer in the 
Midlands. 
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With Margaret Morgan 


. “There are 
times when I 
seem to do 
more for The 
Spastics Society 
ina voluntary 
capacity than 
it does for me” 


“Although I am actively in- 
volved with the Society I 
often feel alienated and on 
the fringe. There are times 
when I seem to do more for 
The Spastics Society in a 
voluntary capacity than it 
does for me in its official 
capacity. 

I am sitting here wonder- 
ing whether it will ever pro- 
vide services for elderly pa- 
rents and middle-aged adults 
like me. This problem is im- 
mense. Yet the Society says it 
has no figures showing this. 

The Society has become a 
big, remote machine that is 
forced to cut through gov- 
ernmental red tape. Prob- 
lems are immediate. 

People within the Society 
should try to develop a true 
compassion: a compassion 
that reaches out to the dis- 
abled, without whom their 
jobs would not exist. 

In a way, the Society has 
educated us too well. The 
cerebral palsied people 
whom it helped when it was 
formed are now asking that 
their views be listened to and 
acted upon. 

As the Society has de- 
veloped it has become a 
multi-million pound com- 
pany and this in itself now 
creates problems. I under- 
stand this. I also understand 
the vast technical problems 
this can cause. Yet I always 
hope that the faith I have in 
the Society and what it has 


There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch—and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 40p a copy or 
£4.80 for a year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 
If you enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send usa 
donation. £1 or £1,000, 
everything is welcome! 


Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 


Gayle Mooney 
Room 2B 
Disability Now 
12 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4EQ. 


achieved since its inception 
will never be wasted. 

I would like to assure you, 
however, that this letter is in 
no way a criticism of Sir John 
Cox and his staff. They are 
doing and will, I am sure, 
continue to do their best. 

It is more a reminder that 

severely disabled people 
with cerebral palsy are 
courageuusly, and some- 
times in adversity, con- 
tinuing to live their lives and 
that time is passing, never to 
return.” 
You have certainly raised a num- 
ber of important and controver- 
sial questions and I will try to 
answer them as fully as I can in 
the space available. 

I have talked over the points 
you make with the Society’s 
director, Sir John Cox, and he 
wants me to assure you that he is 
fully aware of the needs and 
problems outlined by you. 

The Society is committed to 
developing local support ser- 
vices and is planning to employ 
additional social workers and de- 
velopment officers whose tasks 
will be to identify and work on 
meeting local and individual 
needs more effectively. 

Firstly, your point about the 
size of The Spastics Society. 

Yes, it is now a very large en- 
terprise which must have man- 
agement structures and develop- 
ment objectives in order to meet 
ever-growing demands. Howev- 
er, this certainly need not result 
in total bureaucracy or lack of 
compassion and I know that it is 
the personal face of the Society 
that Sir John, in particular, has 
been trying to emphasise. 

I am sure you will appreciate 
that there is really no way in 
which the Society can — of 
would want to — provide cradle- 
to-grave services for every child, 
adolescent and adult with cere- 
bral palsy. In fact, there are many 
thousands of cp people who do 
not need the Society’s direct 
help at all. 

It is probably not appreciated, 
though, just how much the Soci- 
ety achieves for ali disabled peo- 
ple through its publicity and lob- 
bying. 

I quite understand your feel- 
ing that you do more for the 
Society than it does for you, and I 
expect very many other volun- 
tary workers feel the same — but 
what would we do without you 
all? 

Your second point about con- 
sulting people with cerebral 
palsy is a very valid one. 

It has taken the Society a long 
time to acknowledge fully that 
there are — and probably always 
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were — well-educated, well- 
informed and competent cp 
adults who not only have views, 
but are ready to express them. 

For many years the Society has 
been run mainly by parents — 
and it takes most parents quite a 
long time to recognise that their 
children have grown up and 
have views of their own! 

You will have read about the 
Alpha Advisory Committee. This 
is now very active and will be 
representing the views of people 
with cerebral palsy from all over 
the country through the Region- 
al Alpha Advisory Committees 
and with the help of their own 
development and_ research 
officers. 

Thirdly, I fully appreciate your 
concern about the needs of dis- 
abled people with ageing pa- 
rents and your frustration at 
what appears to be undue delay 
in tackling these problems. 

The Society has spent much 
time and effort in the past few 
years trying to establish the ex- 
act needs, but there really is no 
one solution that will meet 
everyone’s personal situation. 

Very often the assurance that 
something will be available 
when you require it is more im- 
portant than an actual vacancy 
or immediate plan of action. 

It is vital, however, to find out 
what the range of needs in a par- 
ticular area is likely to be and 
what the social services depart- 
ments and other agencies are 
planning. 

Most important of all is to ex- 
plore one’s own personal future 
with everyone concerned. 

If your social services depart- 
ment — whichis ultimately re- 
sponsible both practically and 
financially — has no plans for peo- 
ple in your age-group and with 
your special requirements, now 
is the time to alert your Spastics 
Society social worker and de- 
velopment officer and to start 
asking questions of your local 
councillor and MP. 

I do hope that you will con- 
tinueyour voluntary work and 
that the plans for your own fu- 
ture will soon become clearer. 


Margaret Morgan was Control- 
ler of Social Services at The 
Spastics Society before her re- 
tirement in 1983. 


CLASSIFIED : 


For Sale 
BEC 40 HORIZON KERB CLIMBER 
ELECTRIC WHEELCHAIR with weath- 
erproof cape. Unused. £1,000. Tel: 021- 
422 8391. 


HUSTLER HARRIER 1000cc Automatic 

B.M.C. Engine Kitcar designed for the 

carriage of disabled wheelchair persons. 

Electric tail ramp. Not been used since 

Pmegt £3,500 o.n.0. Tel: 01-300 
O15. 


GREAT FUN TO RIDE. Honda Motor 
Tricycle. Little used. Hand controls, bal- 
loon tyres, back and foot rests, basket. 
£425 0.n.0. Tel: 01-609 0583 (evenings). 
METRO 1.3 HLE, Gowering Chairman 
wheelchair vehicle. 15,000 miles, reg. 
1982. Garage stored. £5,250. Tel: (0446). 
734525. 

ESCA CHAIRLIFT covers 14 stairs. Per- 
fect working order. Can be seen operat-. 
ing. £1,000 o.n.o. Tel: (0827) 288935. 


MECANAIDS BATH HOIST, used only 6 
times. £250. Contact Mrs Murray, 1, The 
Lindens, Prospect Hill, Walthamstow, 


London E17. Tel 01-520 3053 after 
6.30pm. 


Jobs 
MAN AND LADY would like lady or man 
to help and live in. Good pay and time off. 
Age about 40-50. Tel: Wakefield 
263688. 


Find a Friend 

MIDDLE AGED MAN WITH OWN 
HOUSE in Harrogate and apartment in 
Spain seeks companionship with female 
of 40 years plus, who is quite mobile. 
Would like to correspond, and travel 
abroad twice a year, hopefully leading to 
lasting relationship. Please write to Mr S 
Pheasant, 65 Bramham Drive, Harrogate, 
North Yorks. 


TRESIZE COTTAGE purpose-designd 
holidays for families with a wheelchair. 
Send sae for full details to: Mrs Russell, 
Tresize, St Martin, Helston, Cornwall 
TRI12 GEF. 


What's On 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Paget Gorman Signed Speech — a course for speech therap 
teachers, parents and care staff. It will explain the basic princip 
this communication system and the use of the manual which cove 
core vocabulary of 350 signs. 2-5 January. Tuition £55, residence 
£55.50. ate 


The Young Child with a Visual Disability — a repeat of a cor 
held in 1985 for those with little or no experience in this field. 
January. Tuition £55, residence £55.50. 


Music in Special Education — for teachers, therapists or care statin 
schools seeking to broaden the role of music in the curriculum. 13-15 
January. Details of charges on request to Castle Priory. a 

Counselling Skills — a weekend course for those wishing to 
build up skills in relation to others. For people with disabilities, pa 
rents of children with special needs or members of relevant profe : 
sions. 17-19 January. Tuition £47, residence £38. 


The Hampshire Assessment Materials — a one day workshopie Or 7 
the use of HALO (Hampshire Assessment for Living with Others) and 
HANC (Hampshire New Curriculum ) for people with severe learning 
difficulties. 21 January. Inclusive fee £18. ; 
Counselling Adolescents with a Hearing Impairment — a cours € 
for teachers, careers staff, and both field and residential social worke 
31 January-2 February. Tuition £43, residence £38. a 


sh 


Conferences and Leisure é Re 


Disabled Participation in Youth and Community Work is asi 
day organised by ASBAH on 12 December on the experiences 
independence training leading to integration into the community. 
for those involved in all aspects of youth and community work. 
of the speakers have spina bifida and all lead independent and ac 
lives. For further details contact Denise Dunning, ASBAH, 22 Upp: 
Woburn Place, London WC1H OEP. Tel: 01-388 1382. 1 


Conquest Art Exhibition. Conquest, the society for art for the phe ysi 
cally handicapped is holding an exhibition by disabled people at th 
Stock Exchange, Throgmorton Street, from 2-23 December, o 
from 10am to 3pm each day. 


A concert in aid of The International Cerebral Palsy Society 
be held at St John’s, Smith Square, London on 17 December at 7.30) 
The IASPIS Chamber Orchestra (students and graduates of the Roy 
Academy of Music and the Guildhall ) conducted by Nicholas Michala- 
kis, will play Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, Stravinsky’s Dance Concer- 
tantes and pieces by Stephen Goss and Paul Patterson. Tickets at £3.51 0 
or £2.50 (£1.50 for students and OAPs ) from the Box Office paca S, 
Smith Square, London SW1P 3HA, tel: 01-222 1061. 


London Leisure ’86 is a non-residential recreational weekend 
22-23 February at the Westminster Cathedral Conference Ceni 
Representatives from sports, recreational and disability organisat 
will discuss ideas for leisure and sports activities for people 
disabilities. Further details from Ruth Cottrell, TSS London Regi: 
32-38 Osnaburgh Street, London NW 1 3ND. Tel: 01-387 5505. 


The Human Touch is an exhibition of human figure sculpture f 
different cultures around the world at the British Museum fr 
February to 16 March. Visitors are able to touch the exhibits and 
meant for everyone, not only those with a visual handicap. The exhik 
tion is accessible to wheelchair users and there is space to come 
close to the exhibits. Further details from Education Services at 
British Museum. Tel: 01-636 1555. a 


The Computer as an Aid for those with Special Needs is an inter 
national conference taking place on 15-17 April at Sheffield 
Polytechnic reviewing the use of microcomputers as an aid to pe 
with disabilities and planning for the future. Organised by Sh 
ACTIVE and the Polytechnic, it will include formal sessions and 
mal workshops. Fees are £98 for a full residential place, £25 f 
non-residential place and £5 for a half day. Further information fr: 
the Conference Secretary, ACTIVE, Sheffield City Polytechnic, 
Broomgrove Road, Sheffield S10 2BP. Tel: (0742 ) 665274, ext 3360. 


Woman and Handicap is an international conference at the E 
pean Youth Centre, Strasbourg from 20-27 April. It will explore 
questions: “Is being a woman a handicap in itself?” “Do women ha 
different approach to dealing with a handicap?” “What do we wan 
change — and how?” For young people, both disabled and able-bod 
Further information from Verena Aigner, Mobility International 
Union Street, London SE1 7TD. Tel: 01-403 5688. 


Pastoral Care for People with Mental Handicap is a multidiscip! 

ary introductory meeting sponsored by the Section of Psychiatry of 
Mental Handicap at St George’s Hospital Medical School on 24 April 
1986 from 10am to 4pm. Further information from Dr Sheila Hollin: 
St George’s Hospital Medical School, Cranmer Terrace, London = v 
ORE. Tel: 01-672 1255. 


Today . . . Building Tomorrow is an international conferenc 
the prevention and treatment of handicapping conditions of ne 
gical origin. It is being held by The Quebec Cerebral Palsy Associa 
from 4-6 June 1986 in Montreal. Presentation papers are invited es 
cially those emphasising practical approaches for dealing with 
icapping conditions. Those interested should send a 50 word 
mary and cv to Daniel LaRoche, Conference Secretary Gener 
GEMS Conference and Consulting Services, 5003 Victoria A 
Montreal, Quebec H3W 2N2, Canada. For general information co: 
CP Conference Secretariat, GEMS Conference and Consultin: 
vices, PO Box 367, Snowdon, Montreal, Quebec H3X 316, Canada 
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Scouting endeavours (seepage 16 


Above: members of the 26th 
High Wycombe Penn and Tylers 
Green Scout Group, Bucking- 
hamshbtre, kitted out for the task 
of polishing an aeroplane from 
nose to tail to raise money for 
The Spastics Society. Right: 
members of toe Ist Hatfield 
Peverel Scout Group, Essex, who 
raised money through crafts, 
coffee mornings and discos, pic- 
tured with local girl guide 
Paula Allen, who has cerebral 


palsy. 


Ralph Wright PR 
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To catch a thief — with a lucky break 


Birmingham Post and Mai! 


A thief got the shock of his life 
when he was “nicked” by 2 con- 
victs on a flight to Majorca. 

For the “convicts” were really 
police officers raising money for 
The Spastics Society on a spon- 
sored jailbreak organised by 
Midlands Region. 

Attempting to get as far as 
possible from Winson Green 
Prison in 12 hours, WPC Ann 
Strachan and Sergeant Cliff 
Doughty. from Kings Heath 
police station in Birmingham 
persuaded Intasun to fly them to 
Palma on a Dan Air flight. 

Dressed in convicts’ boiler- 
suits, attached to a plastic ball 
and chain and handcuffed 
together, the police officers 
caught a passenger in the act of 
pinching 200 cigarettes from the 
duty-free trolley an hour into the 
flight. 

“We informed the stewardess, 
but weren't really sure what to 
do legally, having never arrested 
someone on a plane before,” says 
Sergeant Doughty. They de- 
tained the man and left the Dan 
Air captain to sort out the details 
in Spain. 

But that wasn’t the end of the 
escapade — Sergeant Doughty 
found himself on the receiving 
end of the law a few minutes Ia- 
ter trying to get on the return 
flight. 

Due to a mix-up with boarding 
cards, Sergeant Doughty had to 
leap over a “no entry” barrier, 
and was pounced on by a Spanish 
policeman who held _ the 
sergeant at gunpoint, unable to 
understand his protestations. 


Shackled in handcuffs and ball a 


nd chain, Sergeant Doughty and 


WPC Strachan prepare to set off from Winson Green Prison. 


“He went through all my 
gear,” says Sergeant Doughty, 
“and found the convicts’ clothes, 
the ball and chain and a toy gun 
we were carrying. I showed him 
some police documentation we 
had, but he thought we’s stolen it 
so that made matters worse!” 

An English-speaking Spanish 
policeman intervened, and the 
Sergeant caught his plane — hav- 
ing delayed it for 20 minutes! 

The team from Kings Heath 
police station raised around 
£500, including money Sergeant 
Doughty and WPC Strachan col- 
lected on the plane. 

The jailbreak as a whole is ex- 


pected to have raised £3,000. 

East Region’s sponsored jail- 
break on 28 September proved 
to be an engaging affair for 
another woman police officer. 

Janet Gavin, Colchester’s 
crime prevention officer, was 
called into the jailbreak at the 
last minute to make up one of 
two teams from Jacques Hall, 
The Spastics Society’s residential 
centre in Essex. She was paired 
with Peter Knights, chef at Jac- 
ques Hall. 

The two will be teaming up on 
a more permanent basis on 9 
January — the date they’ve 
arranged for their marriage. 


SOS raises £30,000 


cnny Pattcrson 


London to York 
e e e 

— riding high! 
The London to York sponsored 
bicycle ride has raised £8,500 
for The Spastics Society. 

That makes an average of £87 
raised by each cyclist who took 
part — although one competitor 
managed to raise a total of £525. 

Brenda and Penny Winter 
summed up the spirit of the 
event in a letter to Christopher 
Robinson, the Society’s Senior 
Appeals Development Officer 
who organised the event. 

“We did enjoy the ride, never 
dreamed we would 


Anita Maunsell, The Spastics Society’s head of publicity and in- actually 


formation, and Nigel Tuckett, graphic designer, display the certi- 
ficate of merit won by the Society’s annual report for 1983/4 in 
Accountancy magazine’s Charity Accounts Award. The judges were | | i 

_ looking for readability, good design and the honesty of the way the | 1 i ; i. : 2 

- accounts are presented within the report. Mrs Joyce Smith, chairman | James Willoughby from Jack Howarth House pulls out a winning 
of the Spastics Society, received the award and £100 cheque on 5 | ticket at the Stars Organisation for Spastics’ National Raffle draw on 
November at Chartered Accountant's Hall, London and thanked | 31 October. It ratsed £30,000. First prize of a Ford Fiesta was won by 
Anita Maunsell and her department. The top prize was won by the | a 6-year-old girl — but her parents will take care of it for the time- 


make it all the way to York. We 
were helped along by all the 
other cyclists giving cheers as 
they rode past} plus, of course 
your representatives.” 

“We felt privileged to have 
taken part and had the addec 
bonus that something we en 


a 


; Alliance ERA, 


British Heart Foundation. 


being! 


joyed was to help others.” 


The Disability Rights Hand- 
book, 10th edition, a guide to 
rights, benefits and services for 
all people with disabilities and 
their families, has now been pub- 
lished. It is available, price £2.40 
post free, from The Disability 
25 Denmark 
Street, London WC2H 8NjJ. Tei: 
01-240 0806 


The Spastics Society’s lastest 
poster, another treatment of its 
attitudes campaign, is enclosed 
in this issue. It will start appear- 
ing around the country in mid- 


_ December. For further copies, 


contact the Information Depart- 
ment, The Spastics Society, 12 
Park Crescent, London WIN 
4EQ. Tel: 01-636 5020, ext 202. 


Access to the Underground is 
the title of a guide for elderly and 
disabled people published by 
London Regional Transport. The 
new edition of the 74-page book- 
let has just been published, 
charting the complete route be- 
tween street level and platforms 
at all tube stations. It also gives 


information on lavatories, buses 
and telephones. The guide costs 
50p from LRT’s travel informa- 
tion centres at Victoria, Euston, 
Piccadilly Circus, Oxford Circus, 
King’s Cross, Charing Cross, St 
James’s Park and Heathrow: or 
70p by post from the Unit for 
Disabled Passengers, London Re- 
gional Transport, 55 Broadway, 
London SW 1H OBD. 


Shape, the organisation which 
runs atts workshops, projects 
and performances with disabled 
people or those with special 
needs, has moved to 1 Thorpe 
Close, London W10 SXL. Tel: 01- 
960 9245 (main office), 01-960 
9249 (ticket scheme ). 


Gateway is a directory of over 
30 local farmers and landowners 
in Nottinghamshire who offer 
visits to groups of disabled peo- 
ple and those with special needs. 
The Farm Visits Scheme is part 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


of the County Council’s “Opera- 
tion Gateway” scheme, aimed at 
improving access to the country- 
side for disabled people. The 
directory, which is free, is avail- 
able from Nottinghamshire 
County Council, Leisure 
Services/Countryside, Trent 
Bridge House, Fox Road, West 
Bridgford, Notts NG2 6BJ. Tel: 
(0602 ) 824824, Ext 375. 


Invalid Care Allowance — 
claim now. The ICA Steering 
Group (representing over 50 
organisations) is encouraging 
married women to claim ICA 
now. This is paid to people who 
are not working but are caring 
for a severely disabled person. 
Up to now a woman who is mar- 
ried or living with a man has not 
been allowed to claim. However, 
a test case is waiting to be heard 
by the European Court of Justice 
and if the case wins, claims will 
be backdated to the date when 


they were first made. For an in- 
formation leaflet contact the 
ICA, c/o 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4EQ. Tel: 01-636 
5020, ext. 231. 


A new Mobility Bus service 
has been introduced by London 
Buses in the Boroughs of Hack- 
ney, Haringey, Islington and 
Enfield. The buses have a wheel- 
chair lift, design features to help 
elderly and partially sighted peo- 
ple and an attendant to make get- 
ting on and off easier. For details 
of the services contact the 
Travel Information Service. Tel: 
01-222 1234 (24 hrs) 


Adductor Tenotomy and 
Obturator Neurectomy — A 
Guide for Parents has been pub- 
lished by the Watford Spastics 
Group. It gives useful informa- 
tion and advice about the opera- 
tion and after-care. Available free 
(or 25p a copy for orders from 
local groups) from Pam Harris, 
123 Woodland Drive, Watford, 
Herts WD 1 3DA. 


The National Key Scheme o 
public toilets for disabled people 
now has more than 200 Distric: 
and Borough Councils partici 
pating in the scheme, along wit 
other organisations such as the 
Mansfield Brewery which ha: 
fitted the locks to toilets for dis 
abled people in 13 pubs be 
tween Leeds and Leicester. A ful 
list of these toilets can br 
obtained from RADAR for 25p 
Write to RADAR, 25 Mortime 
Street, London W1N 8AB. 


In Our Care is a handbook o 
activities and exercises fo 
everyone who works with frai 
old people — either professional 
ly or as a relative, friend or neigh 
bour. It costs £6 including post 
age and packing. Also available i 
a sound cassette which may bi 
used in the exercises on relaxz 
tion and reminiscence (43 
Together the handbook and tap 
cost &8. Available from Help th 
Aged Education Department, P¢ 
Box 460, 16 & 18 St James 
Walk, London EC1iR OBE. 


The Spastics 
Society presses 
to save Taxicard 


The ‘Spastics Society has joined 
with 3 other organisations for 
disabled people in a campaign to 
try and save the London Taxi- 
card scheme. 

The scheme, which allows 
45,000 elderly and disabled peo- 
ple to travel within London for 
reduced fares, is currently 
funded by the Greater London 
Council which will be abolished 
in April next year. 

The Spastics Society, Age Con- 
cern Greater London, the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind 
and the Greater London Associa- 
tion for Disabled People are put- 
ting pressure on the London Co- 
ordinating Committee of Succes- 
sor Councils to continue the 
scheme Londonwide after aboli- 
tion. 

They believe that the scheme 
must be run with participation 
by all London boroughs, because 
smaller schemes might not 
attract taxi firms, and because 
journeys have to cross borough 
boundaries. 

The Co-ordinating Committee 
discussed Taxicard at their meet- 
ing on 27 November, but defer- 
red a decision until December. 

“Indications from the first 
meeting look favourable, and we 
must keep up the pressure,” says 
John Cox, director of The Spas- 
tics Society. 

“It is important to ensure that 
all people have equal rights of 
leaving home, including dis- 
abled people,” he says. “Com- 
pared with making the London 
transport system accessible to 
disabled people, Taxicard is a 
real, cheap option — £2 million 
will allow the freedom of the in- 
dividual.” 
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Mrs T. congratulates fundraising scouts 


Six enterprising scouts and cubs 
who invented original ways of 
raising money for The Spastics 
Society were rewarded with a 
trip to Downing Street last 
month. They met the Prime 
Minister. 

They even saw the Queen and 
the whole of the Cabinet. 

They all took part in 6 weeks 
of fundraising for “Endeavour for 
The Spastics Society” and came 
up with ideas as diverse as 
washing an aeroplane, cooking a 
75 foot suasage and polishing 
policemen’s boots. 

Mrs Thatcher spoke to all 6 of 
the scouts, and took them on a 
half hour guided tour of Down- 
ing Street. 

“I was very excited, and she 
was much nicer than I thought 
she’d be,” says 10 year-old Mal- 
colm Hughes from the 22nd 
Saint George’s Inner Birming- 
ham pack. “She wasn’t talking 
posh like she does on televi- 
sion.” 

Malcolm managed to get Ber- 
ketex to donate a wedding dress 
which he is selling through a loc- 
al paper to raise money. 

Timothy Theaker, aged 14, 
from the 6th Elland Scout Troop 
in West Yorkshire and his friend 
Jonathan Inman invested 50p in 
a West Yorkshire Day Rover 
train ticket, travelled 270 miles 
and raised £70 in sponsorship. 

Liam Parsonage, 9, from the 
16th Lancaster Maclean Cub 
Pack (Lancashire), raised £285 
from selling off his 75ft sausage 
(donated by a local butcher) as 
hot dogs, and was thrilled with 
Mrs Thatcher’s reaction. “A 
what ... A what’ she said when I 
told her about the sausage, says 
Liam. “She said she’d had sausage 
before but never a 75ft sausage!” 


The Prime inister talks to the cubs and scouts in a Downing Street 
reception room. From left to right: Rt Hon Margaret Thatcher MP, 
Simon Gray, Stuart Baker, Mark Wilson, Timothy Treaker and Liam 


Parsonage. 


14 year-old Mark Wilson from 
the 26th High Wycombe Penn 
and Tylers Green Scout Group 
(Bucks) also won praise for the 
originality of his money-raising 
scheme, which started with 
cleaning cars. 

“Tt started as a joke,” he says, 
“that cars were too boring — so 
why not try buses? Then we 
thought, why not try an aero- 
plane?” So 22 of the troop spent 
3 hours polishing the outside 
and cleaning the inside of a Brit- 
ish Midlands Alpha Papa, Bri- 
tain’s largest privately owned 
scheduled domestic — carrier. 
They were given £300 for it. 

On their way in to 10 Down- 
ing Street, the cubs and scouts 
saw all the cabinet coming out 


1981 Act is being neglected says teachers’ union 


Few education authorities are 
making a serious effort to imple- 
ment the 1981 Education Act 
according to a teachers’ union. 

The National Association of 
School Masters/Union of women 
Teachers has carried out a sur- 
vey of 61 local education author- 
ities in England and Wales. It has 
found that only 0.92 per cent of 
the school population surveyed 
had been statemented (assessed 
for special educational needs ) in 
accordance with the Act. 

This accounts for less than half 
(46 per cent) of those pupils 
who were classified as handicap- 
ped under the old legal 
framework, before the 1981 Act 


was brought into effect. 

In maintained primary and 
secondary schools only 0.1 per 
cent of the school population 
has been statemented, and 54.4 
per cent in special schools, the 
survey says. 

Out of 15,847 schools, only 
212 have been modified with 
ramps, lifts etc., for pupils with 
physical disabilities. 

The survey concludes that 
some authorities are loath to 
assess children. 

NAS/UWT General Secretary, 
Fred Smithies, said: “The reason 
for not issuing statements is an 
inability to provide the addition- 
al resources needed for pupils 


who are the subject of state- 
ments.” 

Freddie Green, The Spastics 
Society’s director of education, 
was sceptical of the survey’s re- 
sults, on an initial impression. 

“The statement the union has 
released might lead one to be- 
lieve that the results resemble 
‘half a loaf (just 61 authorities 
surveyed ) ‘half-baked,’ he said. 
“Half-baked’ in that the resear- 
chers do not seem to have fully 
understood what the statements 
intend. 

“It must also be said that mis- 
interpretation of the process by 
the LEAs may now have reached 
significant levels.” 


Inventive economy. Wolverhampton Council’s Social Services De- 
partment is saving thousands of pounds a year on adaptations for 
disabled people through a simple invention, It is a very strong spe- 
cial support bracket capable of minute adjustment. Prior to the 
bracket, council properties for disabled people had to have extensive 
adaptations, especially to the height of kitchen equipment. 
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after a meeting. After seeing Mrs 
Thatcher, they couldn’t get out 
of Downing Street because the 
Queen was afriving. 

What with various interviews 
with the press and an interview 
on BBC TV’s Breakfast Time, it 
was a busy day for the 6 boys and 
their pack leaders who had come 
from all over the country. 

Mrs Joyce Smith, chairman of 
The Spastics Society, John Cox, 
director, and Monica Hart, press 
officer, were also there and were 
presented with a Dundee cake 
made on the Downing Street 
premises. This was auctioned on 
Breakfast Time and fetched 
£1,500 from an anonymous bid- 
der, who returned the cake to 
The Spastics Society. It is now 


being raffled through the Socie- 


ty’s shops. 


If you would like to 
receive a free copy of 
the newspaper regularly, 
please send your name, 


address epee occur ation 


to the Circulation Super- 
visor, Disability Now, 12 
Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4EQ. 


The top slot 


The Disabled Persons (Services, 
Consultation and Representa- 
tives ) Bill makes its debut in Par- 
liament on 4 December, spon- 
sored by Tom Clarke, Labour MP 
for Monklands West, Scotland. 

Last month Tom Clarke came 
top in the ballot for backbench 
bills which means his Bill has a 
good chance of becoming law. It 
will be concerned with the 
needs of mentally handicapped 
people. 

So far he has met representa- 
tives from the Community Care 
Campaigners — Dr Barnardo’s, 


MENCAP, MIND and The Spas- ~ 
tics Society — Scottish organisa- 4 
tions and the Treasury. Details of ~ 


the Bill are not available yet. 


SIMPly not on!” 


Spastics International Medical 


Publications (S.I.M.P), publisher 


of the international journal, De- 4 
and 
Child Neurology, and medical — 


velopmental Medicine 


books is to change its name. 


From January 1986 it will be — 


called The Mac Keith Press, afte — 


Dr Ronald Mac Keith, a paediatri- | 
4 
& 


cian who achieved a world-wide ~ 
reputation for his work with cp 
children. 

In 1958 Dr Mac Keith founded" 
the journal with financial sup- ~ 


port from The Spastics Society al F. 
and when an editorial board was — 
established it was called Spastics ~ 
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International Medical Publica- ~ 


tions. But the name has been 4 


causing problems. 


“In North America the word - : 


association with handicap and 


cerebal palsy, but is simply used > 


as a term of abuse”, says Dr Mar- | 


tin Bax, Senior Editor of SIMP. * > 


“Our American distributors — 
believe that our present title is © 
positively disadvantageous to us. — 
Apparently booksellers are likely ~ 
to think we are some joke pub- 


lication, like Private Eye.” 
There have also been difficul- © 


‘ 


} cH 


‘ 


ties in translating “spastic” into 


“i 


other languages. 

The name has been changed © 
with the approval of The Spastics - 
Society’s Executive Council. 
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\ The Travel Seat 
with complete — 
flexibility 


You can now enjoy complete 
travel flexibility with the new 
Travel Seat from MarketAbility. 
It’s a giant step forward in ca 
and convenience for those who — 
have been denied car travel or 
have had difficulty getting into a 
out of a car. Not only is entry 
exit now simple and easy but the 
trip itself will be made even more 
enjoyable due to the latest . 
which are incorporated in the 
Travel Seat 
And the ‘Travel Seat fits most 
-cars without major alterations. 
At a price you can afford. 
For more information, send the 
coupon below to: 
MarketAbility, Mobility 
Information Centre, 
Copthorne Community Hall, 
Shelton Rd., 
Shrewsbury 'SY3 8TD 


developments in seating design 


! 


